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NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


What Is Japan’s Real Goal in the Indies? 





* All dogs aren't 

alike. This Smooth 
| Fox Terrier is a 
| prize-winner. His 

line has been pure- 
| pred for genera- 
| tions. 


* All gins aren't alike. 
Fleischmann’s comes from 
a distiller with the longest 
experience in distilling gin 
for the American taste. It 
cannot be duplicated by 
anyone. 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


A Pedigreed Gin 
for Prize-W inning Drinks 
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1114!" x 8” full color print of above dog painting, suitable for framing, sent, for 10¢. Write box GH, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peeks 














It used to jiggle papers 
off desks two floors away 
A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Ov punch by this 15-ton giant and 
a flat piece of steel becomes a 
vacuum cleaner frame. But the crunch- 
ing force of that giant blow shook the 
whole factory pbuilding. Floors and 
walls quivered—vibration was so bad 
ri: papers jiggled off desks two floors 
above. 


Owner of the press heard that B. F. 
Goodrich engineers had developed a 
way to “float” big machines in rubber 
Just as automobile engines are floated 
for smoothness. Could soft, flexible 
tubber handle anything as huge as this 


without letting it sway and topple? 

Goodrich engineers studied the op- 
eration, developed a novel solution— 
mount the press on the rubber floats 
(they call them “Vibro-Insulators’’) 
to absorb downward thrust and “tie” 
it to the ceiling in the same way to 
prevent side sway. 

It worked like a charm. Now every 
jar of the press in any direction is 
absorbed by the rubber instead of being 
passed on to the floor and ceiling of 
the building. Walls are safer, efficiency 
of workmen is higher because the noise 


and annoyance of vibration are ended. 


A few small rubber parts made a 
big difference in this plant. B. F. 
Goodrich makes 32,000 items of rub- 
ber. It’s almost sure that some of them 
could improve some of your opera- 
tions. Certainly it’s worth a phone call 
to your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
to find out. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Sust IN RUBBER 























ee the Army’s Lockheed P-38 Interceptor are twin 
Allison liquid-cooled engines, designed to fit entirely 
within the streamlined contour of the plane itself. 


That such advanced air power is available for our defense 
is due to the joint efforts of the American Aircraft Industry 
and the U.S. Army, vital forces in providing and protect- 
ing the American way of life. 
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Service Extension Keel 
Please explain the reason for all the ex- You 
citement about asking Congress to pass a poe 
law permitting the retention of Selectees (New: 
for more than one year. As the law reads, I fee I 
they are to serve for one year or longer en 
if there is a national emergency. After , tT 
they finish one year’s service, they are to pa 
be in the Reserve for ten years. Hasn’t the ne 
President the right to call out the Reserve ~4 ” 
as long as he wants even without a law?" 
And didn’t the President declare a state rg 
of unlimited national emergency? Hasn't ‘ 


Congress read the law they passed last an 
year, or am I misunderstanding it? ie 


JAMES CARTER the fz 


Jacksonville, Fla. hot ec 


Nat 
Holding Selectees more than one yearHfan DP 


requires a Congressional declaration thatf rames 
the national interest is imperiled. Although fh recor, 
on completion of one year’s service thescii same: 
soldiers are transferred to the Reserve, the conte: 


- best legal opinion, particularly in Congress. dugg. 


is that the President on his own fiat can] wo 
not retain the Selectees. Although a legal now 
basis for extending the service of Selecteesithe § 
without the Congressional declarationMin 6] 
might possibly be dug up, such an et-Biyears 
ecutive tour de force has been ruled out by 

the Administration as too dangerous politt- Bo 
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ally. The legislation authorizing the Presi- 
int to call out the National Guard and 
Reserves limits their service to twelve con- 
ecutive months. 





Ruth St. Denis 
Since I was unable to attend Miss Ruth 
Denis’ recent dance recital at Lee, 
Mass. and read about it in NEWSWEEK 
July 21], I have been wondering if there 
‘ill be another opportunity to watch this 
remarkable 62-year-old woman perform 
pain? 
j MILDRED JENSEN 
New York City 


During August Miss St. Denis and a 
nall company will be dancing at the Hotel 
hamplain in the Adirondacks. In October, 
he and La Meri will be presented in an 

Oriental program at Carnegie Hall in New 
York City. 





Liberty and Franco 


Under National Notes, Page 7, News- 
WEEK, July 21, appears this: “A group of 
Catholic notables is urging that Roosevelt 
induce Stalin to restore religious liberty as 
the price of increased U.S. aid.” 

Fine. Now wouldn’t it be grand if this 
same group of Catholic notables would 
hoin with a group of Baptist notables in 
urging that the President induce Franco 
to restore religious liberty as the price of 
afew shiploads of flour. 


El Dorado, Ark. 


J. J. BABB 





Keeler vs. DiMaggio 

Your charted comparison of the hitting 
streaks of Messrs. Keeler and DiMaggio 
(NEwsWEEK, July 28) was a swell job, but 
I feel that additional information on their 
achievements should be pointed out. 

Few old-time baseball fans will concede 
that DiMaggio’s streak outshone Keeler’s 
earlier feat or even that Joe sparkles on 
the diamond brighter than Wee Willie did. 
When Wee Willie hung up his hitting 
string of 44 consecutive games back in 
1897, playing conditions were much more 
difficult. There was no lively rabbit ball to 
jump off his bat and over the fielders’ 
heads. Counteracting this, however, was 
the fact, favoring Keeler, that fouls did 
hot count as strikes in the 90s. 

Naturally, in the eyes of. the modern 
fan, DiMaggio’s skein of 56 straight hitting 
games shines brightest. Outside of the 
record books Joe’s string will read 57 
games for he doubled in the All-Star 
contest, July 8. Certainly the Yankee 
slugger has proved his diamond dexterity. 
I wonder how many DiMaggio rooters 
know that their hero, while playing for 
the San Francisco Seals in 1933, hit safely 
in 61 straight games? And he was only 18 
years old, then! 


W. A. WEBB 
Boston, Mass. 


Stop the 
Germ INVASION 


of Industry! 


ISEASE GERMS when thoughtlessly 

allowed to spread are as powerful 

enemies of a country’s defense as the weapons of belli- 

gerent nations. They can keep men home from work 

—work which is so vital in our country’s prepared- 

ness program. They can retard production in a coun- 

try whose safety is dependent upon full-capacity 
production. 

Contagion is no respecter of office walls or fac- 
tory fences...an illness which starts in a compara- 
tively small, non-defense organization can quickly 
spread to one or more of the vital industries. But, 
much of this damage is avoidable. The sources of 
contagion are the points to watch. 

One key spot at which contagion gains momen- 
tum is the common drinking glass. The installation 
of individual Dixie Cups in offices, factories, soda 
fountains—all public places...is a logical measure by 
which much of this contagion may be checked. Dixie 
Cups are health insurance, for they are used but once 


—then thrown away. 
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DIXIE! CUPS 


“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 





PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTO, CAN. 
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TRANSITION 


POC Cos, 


Born: To David A. Rockefeller, son of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., and secretary to 
Mayor La Guardia, and the former Moy. 

garet McGrath of Mount Kisco, N.Y,, q 
son, in New York City, July 24... Tp 
Richard Krebs, German political refugee 
who, as Jan Valtin, wrote the recent best 
seller, “Out of the Night,” and his 17. 
year-old second wife, Abigail, a son, in 
Danbury, Conn., July 25. 











Birtupay: George Ber- 
nard Shaw, 85, July 26. 
The quick-witted Irish 
dramatist, who  hasn’t 
celebrated an anniversa- 
ry for fifteen years, ig- 
nored the latest one at 
his country home in 
England with the re- 
mark: “I am trying to 
die but I simply cannot do it.” . . . Em- 
peror Haile Selassie, who regained his 
Ethiopian throne last May, 50, July 23. 


International 
haw 


Marrtep: Helen M organ, piano-perching 
blues singer, and her manager, Lloyd John- 
son, at Miami Beach, July 27... Judy 
Garland, movie sonaineee-aateess, and 
David Rose, composer and ex-husband of 
Martha Raye, in Las Vegas, Nev., July 98. 





Reconcitep: Jack Dempsey, ex-heavy- 
weight champion of the world, and Han- 
nah Williams, former Broadway entertain- 
er, who were separated last year. In Salida, 
Colo., Dempsey revealed that the recon- 
ciliation took place in May after they had 
witnessed the first Holy Communion of 
their 6-year-old daughter Joan. 


Diep: Willis C. Haw- 
ley, 77, Oregonian mem- 
ber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1906 
to 1932 and co-author of 
the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, in Salem, 
Ore., July 24... George 
Lyman _ Kittredge, 81, 
ex-Harvard University 
professor, at his country home in Barn- 
stable, Mass., July 23. The spare, bushy- 
bearded “Kitty,” one of the most respected 
Harvard teachers of his time, ranked as a 
world authority on Shakespeare arid Chau- 
cer . . . Howard Jones, 55, University of 
Southern California football coach who 
led four Trojan teams to Rose Bowl vic- 
tories, in Los Angeles, July 27 . . . Edward 
B. McLean, 55, close friend of President 
Harding, former publisher of The Wash- 
ington Post, and divorced husband of 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, owner of 
the Hope diamond, in a sanitarium at 
Towson, Md., July 27 . . . James Reed 
Sr., 59, Cramp Shipbuilding Co. presi- 
dent and builder of San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Bridge, in Philedelphig 
July 23. 
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WHAT ENGLISH WEAPON 
MAY STRANGLE THE NAZIS? 


What facts indicate England’s blockade is really 
pinching? Where are the leaks? How can goods, 
people, and “‘information”’ travel from U. S. to Ger- 
many in one week, by a route England can’t touch? 
This report reveals the newest technique of world- 
wide blockade, and why the Nazis must break through 
to win. Read Britain’s Most Powerful Weapon. 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 
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Coeds spoil football 


“Saturday night dances, with coeds to tell you how marvel- 
ous you are, turn guys into powder puffs, not football 
players’’... Nice theory for a coach, until he finds a girl in 
his own arms. A short story of high-pressure football, 
Powder Puff, by Newlin B. Wildes. 


The steamboat and the calliope 


Calliope playing, paddles whistling through the water, the 
S.S. River Bird churned down the Connecticut, racing against 
the steam cars. But one passenger planned a bit of sabotage. 
Adramatic short story, Nuthin’ to Hinder, by Carl D. Lane. 


AMERICA’S 
NEWEST 
DANCE CRAZE 


It’s epidemic, and you’re 
going to catch it! See 
color photos and story of 
a lusty, hilarious dance 
created by a Colorado 
schoolmaster and hisstu- 
dent dancers. On page 18, 
y Swing That Pretty Gal! 
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Love for dinner (warmed over) 


Five women were having a dinner in his honor. Five women 
who had loved him once, and still carried the dream. How 
would he act after all the years? Would one of them recapture 
romance? A short story that could happen 

to any woman, Ho-hum, Sir Galahad, by SOPHIE KERR 


The prowl of the prams 


“I promise the town a ton of aluminum, and you spend 
my money for 100 baby carriages!’ The beautiful Belle 
Crotty discovers it takes a heart of steel to handle an 
aluminum drive. Fun in a short story by Frank Leon Smith. 


He’s won a thousand races 


With what secrets of ‘“‘horse psychology” does Doc Parshall, 
king of harness race drivers, explain his 50 to 80 wins a 
year? You'll enjoy his anecdotes of almost human horses 
in this issue. ALSO Booth Tarkington, Clarence Buding- 
ton kelland, poems, humor, editorials, cartoons. 
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A Community of Continents 


The telephone is helping the Americas to know each 
other better. 

Business men talk over mutual problems. Rela- 
tives chat back and forth. Old friendships are 
renewed. New friendships are made. People thou- 
sands of miles apart are linked together by telephone. 

Undersea cables, long land lines, and radio 
telephone channels unite twenty-eight countries, 


Overseas Telephone Service helps unite the Americas 
“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N.B.C. Red Network, 8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 


colonies and territories of the Western Hemisphere 
—all are now our telephone neighbors. Cuba and 
Canada, the Argentine and Mexico, Chile, Brazi! 
and the United States—all are within reach through 
a far-flung network of modern voice highways. 
North America, South America and Central 
America are a closely knit telephone community. 
And that’s an especially reassuring thought today. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 
in TOMOrrow’s 































New Hitler Moves 


v's now confirmed that Under Secretary 
Welles was referring to Spain and Portugal 
when he recently said the U.S. had infor- 
mation leading it to believe that Hitler 
planned early military moves against some 
of the remaining independent nations of 
Europe. Hitler’s reported purposes: (1) to 
establish Iberian Peninsula bases for raids 
on British shipping; (2) to prepare for the 
(rive against Gibraltar and perhaps into 
North Africa; (3) to bring the Cape Verde 
Islands more directly under Hitler control. 
Incidentally, the possibility of a Nazi 
move through Turkey is by no means 
ruled out. 


Knox Embarrassment 


Secretary of the Navy Knox’s own Chi- 
cago Daily News caused him some deep 
embarrassment this week. Helen Kirk- 
patrick, The News’ London correspondent, 
cabled a confidential note to editors saying 
there were London reports that the U.S. 
Fleet was sailing from Hawaii under sealed 
orders. Mistaking the message, the N.Y. 
editor of The News’ foreign service sent it 
over the wires as a dispatch. The N. Y. 
Post, which subscribes to the service, 
splashed the story on page 1, and the Navy 
was soon swamped with queries. After 
that, the story was killed on orders from 
The News’ managing editor, Lt. Comdr. 
Hal O’Flaherty—who is now Knox’s Navy 
press-relations chief. Note: The story of 
ithe Fleet departure was cockeyed. 


National Notes 


The U.S. will probably be in the dark 
about many German-Russian war develop- 
ments for a long time to come; the Soviet 
has quietly turned down, without explana- 
tion Under Secretary Welles’ urgent re- 
quest that American military observers be 
permitted to visit the combat zones .. . 
Ex-Mayor Walmsley of New Orleans, once 
Huey Long’s bitterest foe, has quietly 
tuned up as chief assistant to La Guardia 
i the Civilian Defense Office in Washing- 
ton... Lord Halifax has told friends that 
his western tour resulted partly from Wen- 
dell Willkie’s advice that it would boost 
pro-British sentiment in the area... The 
key reason for the Far Eastern trip being 
made by Henry F. Grady, head of the 


American President Lines, is this: In be- 
half of Jesse Jones, he’s investigating the 
possibility of a $200,000,000 loan to the 
Philippines. The island government would 
put up as collateral piles of strategic ma- 
terials which can’t now be exported be- 
cause of the transpacific shipping shortage. 


U.S.-Rumanian Tension 


Almost nothing has been revealed about 
the current closing of U.S. consulates in 
Rumania. Here’s the story: The Nazis 
believe American diplomats in Rumania 
are getting too much military and politi- 
cal information on the Balkans and are 
having too much influence on the Ru- 
manian Government. So the Germans 
have made Premier Antonescu a virtual 
prisoner and have denied American rep- 
resentatives access to him. More impor- 
tant, the Germans are pressuring Ru- 
mania to sever all relations with the U.S. 
Bucharest officials have given in to the 
extent of requesting the shutdown of U.S. 
consulates in Rumania and, in turn, quiet- 
ly closing their own consulates here. To 
avoid making matters worse, Washington 
isn’t raising any rumpus. The consular 
workers in both countries are just being 
absorbed into the legations at Bucharest 
and Washington. 


Transocean Strategy 


The Federal trial of Transocean News 
Service, Nazi propaganda agency (see page 
49), was almost unique among U. S. crimi- 
nal prosecutions in that the trial involved 
the corporation alone. No individuals were 
on trial since Zapp and Tonn, the agen- 
cy’s heads here, had already left the 
country. Moreover, the trial cost the 
government approximately twenty times 
the amount of the Transocean fine, which 
probably won’t be collected. The explana- 
tion is this: The government went through 
with the case to prove Transocean un- 
trustworthy and to set a strong precedent 
for South American countries which may 
institute similar proceedings. They didn’t 
want the agency to be able to display any 
record of dropped charges or a dismissed 
indictment in the U.S. 


Attorney General Puzzle 


Washington has been baffled by F.D.R.’s 
prolonged failure to promote Solicitor 
General Francis Biddle to the Attorney 
Generalship, as was expected after Jack- 
son was named to the Supreme Court. 
Best information early this week was that 
Roosevelt still hadn’t decided on the mat- 
ter, feeling that Biddle has the requisite 


legal ability but not the desired good rela- 
tions with Congress. The shortage of men 
who work smoothly with Congress is con- 
sidered a key weakness of the present 
Roosevelt Cabinet. At last word, Biddle 
was still the leading candidate, but con- 
sideration was being given to ex-Attorney 
General Murphy, who’s not too content 
on the Supreme Court; to Fred M. Vinson, 
former Kentucky Congressman and pres- 
ent Court of Appeals justice; and to Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt. 





Hitler’s ‘New Europe’ 


I ibicniatic information now is that 
Hitler plans to get his much-talked-of 
“United Europe” under way at a Vienna 
meeting in early fall—when the Germans 
confidently expect to have defeated Russia. 
A major part of the prophesied Hitler 
peace offensive, the meeting is to be at- 
tended by representatives of all German- 
controlled countries and any remaining 
neutrals. The work to be done, under a 
plan being framed by the German consti- 
tutional lawyer, Roland Freisler, will in- 
clude (1) integrating Russia into the Con- 
tinental economy, and (2) setting up in 
each conquered country a government 
which would get the greatest allegiance 
from the masses, but still be properly co- 
operative with Germany. 


Nazi Monarchial Plans 


In planning their Vienna conference the 
Germans are increasing their efforts to 
bring Belgium’s King Leopold into the 
Nazi camp. Latest of a succession of peo- 
ple sent by the Nazis to try to convince 
Leopold has been Prince Carl of Sweden, 
who spent several days with Leopold be- 
fore continuing his trip to the U.S. Ap- 
parently the Nazis are convinced that the 
necessary cooperation of the Belgian peo- 
ple in the “new order” can be obtained best 
under their king’s leadership. The same 
reasoning is presumably behind Nazi plans 
to establish other monarchies in Montene- 
gro, Slovakia, and Hungary. Diplomats 
have also heard that Hitler hopes eventual- 
ly to divide up Russia, setting up king- 
doms for the Ukraine, White Russia, etc., 
and picking the rulers from exiled Russian 
royalty and from Western European royal- 
ty dependent on the Axis. 


Russian Morale 


The most authoritative reports continue 
to show that Russian civilian morale has 
held up unexpectedly well. This is not 
alone due to the Red Army’s success in 


(No part of this or'the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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slowing up the German drive. It now de- 
velops that the Kremlin cagily edited the 
British and U.S. promises of support be- 
fore releasing them to the press. The pub- 
lished versions, with all qualifying phrases 
deleted, were much stronger and more 
sweeping than the originals. 


Germany’s War Hopes 


Contrary to some recent news reports, 
it’s now learned authoritatively that Ger- 
many, up to last week at least, had not 
asked Japan to provide any direct aid 
against Russia by attacking Siberia. In 
fact, Hitler, before marching on Russia, 
assured Tokyo that he could easily handle 
the campaign by himself. Best information 
is that most Japanese authorities don’t 
share the German optimism, believing, in 
the light of their own experience against 
both Russia and China, that Hitler’s task 
will probably be a long and difficult one. 


Goring Story 

As of this week all of Washington’s ef- 
forts to check the story of a Géring-Hitler 
split had run into a blank wall. However, 
U.S. agents in several European countries 
have turned in unconfirmed reports tending 
to bear out the Moscow and London sto- 
ries of Géring’s disgrace and imprison- 
ment. Experienced diplomats first dis- 
missed the story as a Soviet or British 
fabrication designed to disturb further the 
morale of German people still uneasy over 
the Hess incident, but they admit they’ve 
been puzzled by the Nazi failure to spike 
it at once with concrete evidence. They re- 
gard the Goring photographs so far sent 
out from Germany as inconclusive. 


Foreign Notes 


Authoritative sources disclose that Ger- 
man soldiers who participated in the Greek 
and Crete campaigns are grumbling about 
being sent to the Russian war theater. It 
seems they had been promised a long leave 
. . . A brash Copenhagen bookseller re- 
cently displayed an English grammar with 
the sign: “Learn English before the Tom- 
mies come.” Warned to remove it before 
_ he got into trouble, he substituted a Ger- 
man grammar with the sign: “Learn Ger- 
man before our friends leave” . . . Word 
from Vichy is that Admiral Darlan did not 
inform Marshal Pétain that he had per- 
mitted Nazi military men to enter Syria, 
and that Pétain did not discover the truth 
until after he had broadcast that there 
were no Germans in Syria. He now accuses 
Darlan of causing him to “compromise his 
honor.” 





Antitrust Outlook 


Therett be a real flurry of antitrust 
prosecutions this fall. A case involving 
magnesium and the old agreement with 


German interests will be one of the big- 
gest, and there'll be several others like it. 
Some cases, concerned chiefly with tech- 
nical violations, are being deferred because 
they would affect vital defense industries 
or prominent dollar-a-year men and aren’t 
considered important enough to merit rock- 
ing the defense boat. Chief annoyance of 
antitrust officials now is the failure of Con- 
gress to pass (or the Administration to in- 
sist on) legislation providing more clear-cut 
power to prosecute unions which conspire 
to fix prices, control production, or other- 
wise restrain trade. Authorities have copi- 
ous data on unions which are working to 
keep competing products out of certain 
localities. 


New Magnesium Process 


Still another plant to produce magne- 
sium, ultra-light metal needed for air- 
planes, etc., probably will soon be opened 
near Spokane, Wash. It will use the Doer- 
ner-Harris electrothermic process which the 
Bureau of Mines and Washington State 
College have recently developed. Experts 
say the process will produce magnesium 
for less than half the cost of that now 
manufactured from brine. The Spokane 
plant should have tremendous potential 
capacity because it will be within easy 
reach of both the Grand Coulee Dam pow- 
er supply and the large magnesite deposits 
in Stevens County, Wash. 


‘Sudden’ Asset Freezing 


Bankers had a surprise the morning 
after Roosevelt announced the freezing of 
Japanese assets here. Early on the morn- 
ing of July 26, just a few hours after the 
President’s announcement, nine pages of 
neatly printed regulations, amendments 
to existing ordérs, and foreign-exchange 
license data were distributed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The regulations and 
orders, which carried the July 26 date in 
the body of the printed matter, involved 
delicate legal and printing work which 
must have required several days—prov- 
ing that the anti-Japanese action was 
far less sudden than it seemed. Note: 
Actually the move was just a dramatic 
part of Washington’s consistent and well- 


_ planned program of exerting or relaxing 


pressure on Japan as events seem to war- 
rant it, but few realized the policies were 
so meticulously prepared in advance. 


Business Footnotes 


The Japanese Government got wind of 
the U.S. order freezing Japanese and Chi- 
nese assets just in time to withdraw from 
the U.S. $7,000,000 representing capital of 
the newly established central bank at Nan- 
king . . . Careful compilations show that 
the home-building boom is being main- 
tained largely by professional developers, 
with home building by individuals falling 
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off sharply . . . The CIO’s United Ant 
Workers union is expected soon to start a 
new campaign for a modified Reuther plan 
for mass production of planes in ayty 
factories . John Maynard Keynes 
originator of Britain’s compulsory savings 
policy, is promoting the idea at private 
dinners in Washington; sentiment for even. 
tual adoption of the plan here is Increasing 
but it’s not a matter of the near future. 





Press Notes 


I hasn’t been publicized, but the 
American Newspaper Guild at its recent 
convention finally altered its constitution 
to permit the resignation of members, an 
act heretofore impossible . . . PM. the 
New York daily which started out with a 
no-comic-strip policy, has lately been dick- 
ering for a comic-strip artist . . . There's 
revived interest in the various proposals 
for a new Chicago morning paper to com- 
pete with The Tribune. Among publishers 
now reported interested: the Cowles 
brothers, Marshall Field, Silliman Evans, 
and S. E. Thomason. 


Movie Lines 


Republic Pictures, leading independent 
film studio, is likely soon to join the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America (Hays Office), thereby be- 
coming a “major” studio . . . Greta Gar- 
bo is so embarrassed at learning to rumba 
for a forthcoming film that the orchestra 
is required to face the other way while 
she practices . . . Canadian officials have 
tipped off Hollywood that the Dominion 
feels slighted because the movie indus- 
try, in concentrating on “hemisphere 
solidarity,” has produced only  Latin- 
American pictures. 


What’s Happened To—? 


“Alfalfa Bill” Murray, Oklahoma’s col- 
orful and highly publicized governor 
(1931-35) , now divides his time between 
his Kiamichi, Okla., farm and the state 
capital where he likes to sit and observe 
senate sessions. He sells autographed 
copies of his book “Uncle Sam Needs a 
Doctor” to augment his farm income . . . 
Madge Evans, stage and screen star who 
started her film career at 5 and retired two 
years ago at 29, lives in her Suffern, N. Y., 
country home and spends much time read- 
ing and criticizing the work of her play- 
wright husband, Sidney Kingsley, w/o’s 
now a private in the Army but manages 
to keep up his writing . . . Tom Sharkey, 
famous old-time prizefighter who beat 
both Corbett and Fitzsimmons but never? 
won the heavyweight title, lives in San 
Francisco’s Keystone Hotel. At 67, he «p- 
pears in top physical condition; his last 
regular job was that of a “strong man” 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair. 
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future. he very hour the present emergency started, we began to receive 
orders for Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes by wire. Most were from old customers who 
had been buying from us regularly, to keep their shops modern. 
it the ; ‘ 
recent We’ve watched these friends for years. With modern, low-cost shops, they’re always 
itutior ‘ . eas 
ie the first to benefit by business upturn; always the last to feel depression. And this time 
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Pe they had the added satisfaction of being ready to help their country quickly. 
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Cowles accuracy to meet modern standards, fast production with little or no scrap loss, sim- 
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WHEN YOU GET PROPERLY INSTALLED 


G-E Fluorescent Lighting 


Right away people see better, feel better, work better. 
Customers buy faster and buy more. Production speeds 
up, spoilage and accidents decrease... 


When you have G-E fluorescent lighting engineered to 
your specific needs! That’s why you'll find the most 
enthusiastic boosters of fluorescent lighting among the 
men who have had the foresight to take these four im- 
portant steps before they selected any fluorescent light- 


ing equipment ... because they have fluorescent lighting 
at its best. 


Why not find out how you can “roll back the roof” in your 
store, office or factory? How you can enjoy cooler, 
smoother light? How you can have much more light 
for easier, faster seeing ... with G-E MAZDA F lamps, 
the kind made to stay brighter longer. Just take these 4 
easy suggestions at the right. 





How much light do you want to make goods 
stand out in show cases...or to have faster, 
easier seeing in factory or office? The 
new footcandle selectometer lets your 
own eyes tell you the answer, simply and 
quickly. Ask your G-E MAZDA lamp dis- 
tributor or local electric service company 
to let you determine the light you want 
with the G-E selectometer. 


*%;. 














Prices recently reduced on G-E MAZDA F lamps. 
Ask your G-E distributor for details. 





/ 


Get sound advice .. . How 
much light does your busi- 
mess need? How should it 
be installed for maximum 
results? These questions and 
many others can be answer- 
ed by your G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributor or local 
electric service company. 
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Ask for CERTIFIED fixtures... 
such as those bearing the 
Fleur-O-Lier label, at right 
or the RLM label, and get 
fixtures and auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) that 
meet rigid specifications for 
good light, balanced per- 
formance ... certified by 
famous Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. 
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Get the benefit of wide choice 
of over 100 fixtures to suit 
your needs and your taste. 
General Electric does not 
make them; cooperates with 
leading fixture manufactur- 
ers to assure fluorescent 
lighting units fitted to your 
specific needs. Ask your 
lighting advisor. 


4. 


Get the RIGHT lamp...When 
you specify G-E MAZDA F 
lamps, you get all the econ- 
omies and efficiencies de- 
veloped by famous MAZDA 
research. You get General 
Electric precision 
manufacturing. You 
get lamps designed 
to fit your needs.. 

««. lamps made to 
stay brighter longer. 
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 omdeure in Pacific Hastened 
by Firm Stand of Democracies 


Freezing of Tokyo Assets 
Threatens Vital Oil Supplies; 
Philippines Are Bolstered 











Ever since war enveloped Europe two 
years ago, the United States policy in the 
Far East has been to keep Japan in check 
without going to war and thus frustrate 
Germany’s hopes that this nation would 
become embroiled in a conflict in the Pa- 
cific. As the Administration conceived 
worldwide strategy, the decisive theater of 
war was in Europe and the Atlantic, while 
the Far East and the Pacific, though the 
stage for the Sino-Japanese war since 1937, 
was only a sideshow. So why, the govern- 
ment asked, divert any appreciable mili- 
tary strength of the democracies, that was 
so desperately needed in the Atlantic, to 
the other side of the world? 

In pursuing this policy of appeasement 
in the Far East, Washington still twisted 
the thumbscrews on Tokyo whenever the 
Nipponese threatened to get out of hand. 




























































































































Lull before the storm: the Roosevelts relaxed at Hyde P. 


It kept its battle Fleet at Hawaii, intensi. 
fied military aid to China, imposed a mor- 
al embargo on the export of aircraft to 
Japan, abrogated its commercial treaty 
with Tokyo, and clamped down through 
export licenses on the shipment of scrap 
iron, machine tools, aviation gasoline, and 
other strategic supplies. But the United 
States continued to supply to Japan the 
petroleum, the cotton, the metals, and 
other raw materials that fed its war ma- 
chine, and continued to buy from it the 
silk that provided it with foreign exchange. 
This nation, with its eyes on the Atlantic, 
was not ready for any decisive step in the 
Pacific. j 
Last week, that policy of appeasement 
went out the window. Alarmed by Japan’s 
move into Southern French Indo-China 
which encircled the Philippines, flanked 
Thailand and British Burma, and threat- 
ened Singapore, British Malaya, and the 
Netherlands Indies (see page 18), the 
United States declared virtual economic 
war on Japan. 
Japan had ample warning that, this 
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ark ... Nomura pleaded for U.S.-Jap amity 


time, the United States meant business. 
Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, the Japa- 
nese Ambassador, rushed from New York 
to Washington as the Indo-Chinese move 
impended, and received a 35-minute 
statement of American policy from Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. Yet the 
envoy was all smiles when, on leaving, he 
told reporters he hoped “the feeling be- 
tween our two countries will become bet- 
ter and better.” 

Lest he be misunderstood, Welles re- 
leased to the press in writing the sub- 
stance of what he told Nomura, declaring: 
“There is no doubt as to the attitude of 
the government and people of the United 
States toward acts of aggression carried 
out by use of threat or armed force.” De- 
nying that there is “the slightest ground 
for belief on the part of even the most 
credulous” that the democracies had any 
ambitions toward Indo-China, the Act- 
ing Secretary flatly accused Japan of de- 
siring the French colonial bases “for pur- 
poses of further and more obvious move- 
ments of conquest in adjacent areas.” 

Such a step, Welles continued, would 
“endanger the peaceful use by peaceful 
nations of the Pacific,” jeopardize Ameri- 
can procurement of tin, rubber, and other 
raw materials essential to its defense pro- 
gram, and threaten “the safety of other 
areas of the Pacific, including the Philip- 
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pine Islands.” He concluded: “such de- 
velopments bear directly upon the vital 
problem of our national security.” 

As if the Acting Secretary’s words were 
not clear enough, even to Japan which 
censored his statement, President Roose- 
velt spoke out frankly a few hours later to 
the Volunteer Participation Committee of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Answering 
the rhetorical question as to why “we are 
helping Japan in what looks like an act 
of aggression,” he declared: “It was very 
essential from our own selfish point of 
view of defense to prevent a war from 
starting in the South Pacific. So our for- 
eign policy was—trying to stop a war from 
breaking out down there.” 

Then, after asserting that a move to 
embargo exports of petroleum to Japan a 
year ago might have forced the Nipponese 
into war to win the Netherlands Indies’ 
oil, the President said ominously: “There 
was ...a method in letting this oil go to 
Japan.” What did the use of the past tense 
signify? Mr. Roosevelt was silent. The 
Japanese press made no comment. 

Would the United States back up its 
words with deeds? Tokyo wondered. Iichi 
Nishi, spokesman for the Cabinet Infor- 
mation Board, insisted that Japan “never 
has given up hope of being able to adjust 
its relations with the United States,” but 
just in case it failed, 45 Japanese mer- 
chantmen bound for American ports were 
ordered to heave to at sea, including the 
17,600-ton luxury liner Tatuta Maru, car- 
rying 150 American citizens and $2,500,- 
000 worth of silk. Ten others in the Carib- 
bean, barred from the Panama Canal os- 
tensibly because of “repairs,” although 
ships of other nationalities were able to 
get through, were ordered to return home 
via Cape Horn. 

Tokyo was not kept long in suspense. 
On July 25, from his Hyde Park home, 
President Roosevelt froze the $131,000,- 
000° in Japanese assets in the United 
States, a step which the British Empire 
and the Netherlands Indies promptly du- 
plicated. His action was taken “in view 
of the unlimited national emergency” and 
in order “to prevent the use of the finan- 
cial facilities of the United States and 
trade between Japan and the United States 
in ways harmful to national defense and 


American interests.” At the request of — 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and in 
“continuation of this government’s policy 
of assisting China,” Mr. Roosevelt also 
froze the $262,000,000 in Chinese assets 
here, in order to keep Japan from misus- 
ing the assets controlled by Chinese cities 
occupied by Nipponese forces. 

The freezing orders permit Washington 
to follow one of two courses: (1) a total 
economic blockade on Japanese-American 
trade; or (2) a continuation of limited 
trade, by the occasional approval of re- 
quests for the transfer of funds. Under the 
first course, Japan could no longer con- 
tinue to buy 60 per cent of its petroleum 
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Deadbeat Dunner: Aroused by his customers’ failure to pay up, 
Clem Pizzutelli, 56-year-old grocer, erected an 8- by 23-foot billboard out- 
side his Monongahela, Pa., store and sat back to await results. Within 24 
hours the money began rolling in on bills dating back as far as 1928. ‘The 
whole community will benefit,’ Clem boasted. 
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and much of its other indispensable sup- 
plies from its most important source of 
imports, for whatever funds it offered in 
payment would be frozen before payment 
could be made. And it could no longer 
send $150,000,000 in gold and $100,000,000 
in silk annually to its best customer, for 
the credits it thereby obtained would be 
frozen. The icing of Japanese funds was 
thus more far-reaching than the similar 
steps previously taken against $4,930,000,- 
000 of assets of 30 European nations, for 
American commerce with Continental Eu- 
rope had already been at a standstill. 
Some of the immediate sting of the asset 
freezing, however, was removed when 
Welles said that Japan’s ships which had 
hove to in the Pacific could enter Ameri- 
can ports “under present conditions” with- 
out fear of being detailed. 

As the Nazi and Fascist press accused 
the United States of “studied provocation 
and extortionist maneuver” against their 
Axis partner, Tokyo retaliated by freezing 
American assets in Japan worth $217,- 
000,000, largely in Japanese government 
bonds, which overnight lost one-quarter of 
their market value, and automobile fac- 
tories and petroleum facilities. Beyond 
that, Nippon hoped that the shutting off 
of 81 per cent of the American imports of 
silk, nine-tenths of which is used for silk 
stockings, would pinch the United States, 
since stocks sufficient to last only four 
months were on hand. To insure the avail- 
ability of silk for parachutes and powder 
bags, although the Army has been experi- 
menting successfully with substitutes like 
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nylon, the OPM froze all stocks of raw 
silk and the OPACS planned to freeze silk 
prices (see page 34). 

Economic warfare, the newspaper Nichi 
Nichi in Tokyo was frank to admit, is but 
“one step from armed warfare,” and ac- 
cordingly the United States girded itself 
for the next step, if it should come. As 
Under Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal flew to the Navy’s Hawaii 
stronghold, Secretary Frank Knox an- 
nounced that the Fleet was ready for any 
eventuality, even though many of its 
lighter craft have been transferred to the 
Battle of the Atlantic in recent months. 
Mindful that the Japanese drang nach 
siiden was encircling the Philippines, 
President Roosevelt placed the Common- 
wealth’s army of more than 100,000 and tiny 
sea forces under United States command. 
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To command the new “United States fm Eve 
Army Forces of the Far East,” including * ° 
both the native Filipinos and the 10,000 jg" 
American troops already in the island ar- ‘se 
chipelago, the War Department recalled to Jy” th 
active duty Douglas A. MacArthur, mili- j"™ 
tary adviser to the Filipino government Spe 
for the past five years. MacArthur, who of the 
in 1930 became at 50 the youngest Chief attend 
of Staff in the United States Army’s his- OPM 
tory, was given the rank of Lieutenant foreca 
General. He announced that America “in- = I 
tends to maintain at any cost its full rights.” ie: 
Significance men 

The virtual economic blockade of Japan Ve we 
by the United States and Great Britain, ij‘ 
nearly ten years after Tokyo launched its retary 
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tempt to dominate the entire Far East 

“hb the invasion of Manchuria, was pre- 
initated by the arrival of Japanese armed 
ogces in & position where they endangered 

1e democracies’ vital interests: the Phil- 
pines, China’s Burma Road life line, the 
val base of Singapore, and the tin and 

sbber of British Malaya and the Nether- 
nds Indies. The democracies decided that 
the time had come at last to stand firm. 

The timing of the stand was important. 
it was made while the Russian Far East- 
mm forces were still in being, a potential 
hombing threat to Japan’s paper cities, 
nd while Japan was still shaken by its 
cent Cabinet upset. By striking the 
Nipponese in their economic solar plexus, 
the democracies sought to stir the less 
weressive element in Japan, composed of 
he big business trusts, the intellectuals, 
nd the Navy moderates, into action to 
stymie the Army and other jingoes. 

To make it worth-while for Japan to 
change its course, there is still a loophole 
left. Under the freezing system, Japanese 
assets may be thawed by special license, 
thus permitting the purchase of oil and 
other essentials and the sale of silk, when- 
ever Tokyo’s conduct appears to warrant 
niency. And if Japan refuses to mend its 
ways, the freezing system can be a com- 
plete blockade. Washington’s immediate 
strategy was to leave its decision between 
strictness and leniency open until it obtains 
cear evidence as to Tokyo’s future course, 
while the Japanese offered to interpret 
their freezing order elastically. 

If a strict blockade is instituted, Japan’s 
oly alternative might be to cut the 
noose by armed force, perhaps by at- 
tacking the oil fields of the Netherlands 
Indies. But the democracies by their stern 
action showed they are ready for such a 
showdown in which they might clean up 
the Pacific first, and then concentrate 
their full force in the Atlantic, just as 
Germany is trying to whip Russia first and 
then mobilize its entire strength against 
Britain. 





Pattern for Peace 


Even though peace seemed as far away 
as ever last week, Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles made as specific an 
official statement as has yet been made of 
how the Administration envisions the post- 
war world. 

Speaking at the dedication of a new wing 
of the Norwegian Legation in Washington, 
attended by Crown Princess Martha and 
OPM Director William S. Knudsen, Welles 
forecast United States membership in a 
new League along the lines conceived by 
Woodrow Wilson, which, he said, “failed 
in part because of the biind selfishness of 
men here . . . as well as in other parts of 
te world.” Then, frankly criticizing post- 
Versailles Britain and France, the lank Sec- 
retary went on: “It failed because of its 


ultilization by certain powers primarily 
to advance their own political and com- 
mercial ambitions . . . It was never en- 
abled to operate .. . as an elastic and im- 
partial instrument in bringing about peace- 
ful . . . adjustment betwen nations as 
time and circumstance proved necessary. 
“Of two things I am unalterably con- 
vinced,” Welles insisted: “First, that the 
abolition of offensive armaments and the 
limitation and reduction of defensive arma- 
ments ... can only be undertaken through 
some rigid form of international super- 
vision and control . . . Second, that no 
peace which may be made in the future 
would be valid or lasting unless it estab- 
lished . . . the natural rights of all peo- 
ples to equal economic enjoyment. So long 
as any one people . . . possess a monopoly 
over natural resources or raw materials 
... there can be no basis for a world order 
based on justice and on peace.” He also 
declared that “there can come no peace un- 
til the Hitlerite government of Germany 
has been finally and utterly destroyed.” 


Significance 


The speech of the Acting Secretary must 
be regarded as the official Administration 
view, and was doubtless approved at least 
in principle by President Roosevelt. The 
Administration realizes that if any work- 
able international world is to emerge when 
the shooting stops, the peoples of all coun- 
tries must bury vindictiveness, jealousy, 
hatred, and fear when it comes time to sit 
down at the peace table. Welles’ statements 
were particularly addressed to the smaller 
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European nations to strengthen the argu- 
ment that Britain with United States aid 
is fighting for the preservation of *reedom 
and democracy, and will not approve a 
compromise peace leaving the smaller na- 
tions enslaved. The conquered nations may 
thus find hope in the speech which will 
keep them from knuckling down to the 
Nazis, and may even encourage sabotage 
and eventual open revolt. At the same time, 
it holds out to the German people the 
prospect of fair and equal treatment once 
the Hitler regime is destroyed. 





Britain and Russia 
U.S. Moves to Bolster Both; 


Senators Debate Service Issue 


Washington did not let its preoccupation 
with the Far East last week divert its at- 
tention from other steps to bolster the 
anti-Axis front in Great Britain, Russia, 
and Latin America. 

To enable Britain to pay for war mate- 
rials ordered in this country before the 
Lend-Lease Act erased the dollar sign from 
the aid-democracy picture, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. loaned $425,000,000 to 
Great Britain to relieve it from the neces- 
sity of liquidating its remaining invest- 
ments here at fire-sale prices. This loan is 
secured by $500,000,000 collateral in the 
form of British-owned American securi- 
ties and insurance companies, whose $36,- 
000,000 normal annual income is calculated 
to amortize the principal, at 3 per cent 
annual interest, in fifteen years. 

To assist Russia and prove that Ameri- 
can promises of material aid were more 
than morale-building words, Lend-Lease 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins conferred 
in London with Ivan M. Maisky, the Red 
Ambassador there, and promised “all possi- 
ble aid .. . and immediately.” Acting Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles was closeted 
in Washington with Soviet Ambassador 
Constantine A. Oumansky and Lt. Gen. 
Filip I. Golikoff, who flew from London 
where he headed the Russian military mis- 
sion. Unlike Britain, according to Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones, the 
Stalin government was so plentifully sup- 
plied with gold, foreign exchange, and stra- 
tegic raw materials like manganese and 
chrome, which the United States wants to 
buy, that it requested no Lend-Lease hand- 
outs. But when it tried to purchase arma- 
ments, it learned that little was available in 
view of British and American needs, even if 
the shipping bottleneck could be solved. 
The Russians then concentrated their re- 
quests on machine tools, well-drilling 
equipment, and other machinery, which 
would be useful only if the Russo-German 
war degenerates into a stalemate. 

To stabilize Latin America, Brig. Gen. 
Russell L. Maxwell’s Administration of 
Export Control set up a division to expe- 
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dite the shipment of goods which are “ab- 
solutely essential” to the Latins, such as 
coal, to prevent the crippling of railroads 
and power plants. The State Department 
urged Ecuador and Peru to halt their 
border fracas (see page 24) and promised 
Bolivia support against Nazi conspirators. 

But lest material and moral aid to other 
nations prove insufficient to protect the 
United States, Congress knuckled down to 
the job of keeping its new Army of 1,498,- 
000, to be expanded to 1,700,000, in be- 
ing as a trained fighting force, while the 
Administration condemned Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler’s actions in arousing opposition 
among soldiers to the extension of the draft 
term (see page 31). - 

Warned by President Roosevelt against 
“speculating with the security of America” 
by letting the present limit of one year 
cause the “disorganization or disintegra- 
tion” of the Army (Newsweek, July 28), 
Administration supporters proposed that 
Congress give the President the power to 
extend the service of Selectees, Guardsmen, 
and Reserves for the duration. Noninter- 
ventionists countered with Sen. Robert A. 
Taft’s suggestion that the term be ex- 
tended only four months, and Wheeler’s 
plan to rely on voluntary reenlistments. 

Opposition to the service extension all 
but dissolved when Gen. George C. Marshall 
testified secretly to the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee last Wednesday. Im- 
pressed by the Army Chief of Staff’s warn- 
ings of possible Axis conquest of Siberia, 
with the consequent danger to Alaska, and 
of possible Nazi uprisings in Bolivia, Brazil, 
and Colombia, as well as by the war clouds 
gathering in the Far East, Chairman An- 
drew J. May of Kentucky summed up his 
committee’s view: “The international sit- 
uation is more serious than the general 
public understands and it is rapidly get- 
ting more so.” 

The chief question that remained to 
be settled was the form the service ex- 
tension was to take. At the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee’s request, Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson sent to 
Capitol Hill the draft of a bill giving the 
President authority, under a resolution of 
national emergency, to retain soldiers in 
service indefinitely and removing the pres- 
ent limit of 900,000 on the number of Se- 


lectees who can be in service at any one_ 


time. Fearing that the Stimson draft was 
so broadly worded that it might lift the 
present ban against sending troops out- 
side this hemisphere and invoke many 
executive powers applicable only in an 
emergency, the Senate committee com- 
promised on a simple resolution of na- 
tional peril which would give the Presi- 
dent only the power to extend the term of 
service. On this basis, which Robert R. 
Reynolds, the committee’s isolationist 
chairman, declared would authorize Ameri- 
can entry into the war as a “shooting ally 
of Russia and Great Britain,” the Senate 
prepared to debate this week. 


Change of Clothes 


On May 9, the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, often accused of being Communist- 
dominated, began a “perpetual peace 
vigil” of the White House. For 24 hours 
each day, its pickets trudged back and 
forth with placards denouncing aid-to-the- 
democracies and demanding that the United 
States return to strict neutrality. Then on 
June 21, the day before the German legions 
pounced on Russia, the pickets vanished. 

Shortly after the inyasion, the organiza- 
tion advocated aid to all nations fighting 
Nazi Germany, Britain and Russia alike. 
Last week, climaxing its about-face, the 
APM changed its name to American Peo- 
ple’ Mobilization, and called for the “mili- 
tary defeat of Fascism.” 





American Cargo 


Turning their backs on _ blacked-out 
Europe with relief, some 350 American 
diplomats, consular agents, ambulance 
drivers rescued from the torpedoed Zam- 
zam, and assorted refugees sailed serenely 
toward home this week aboard the Navy 
transport West Point after their exchange 
at Lisbon for a comparable number of Ger- 
man and Italian representatives. 

The travelers, ousted from Germany, 
Italy, and Axis-occupied countries in re- 
prisal for the expulsion of those nations 
consular agents here, had been held for 
several days at German and Italian con- 
centration points until the West Point 
neared the Portuguese capital with her 
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cargo of aliens. The Germans and Italiang 
in turn, were not released until the Amer. 
cans had crossed the Spanish frontier into 
Portugal. 





Memory Book 


The ill-starred voyage of the auxiliary 
sloop Wing On, which ended last Novem. 
ber in shipwreck on a reef in the Fiji 
Islands, is blacked out of the mind of 
Fern Thompson, the attractive 21-year-old 
woman who was the lone survivor of two 
married couples who had set out to hunt 
pearls in the Marquesas Islands (News. 
WEEK, Dec. 9, 1940) . Now recuperating at 
the home of her parents in Los Angeles, 
she has only occasional vague flashes of 
memory of the death and burial at sea of 
her husband, Chester, or of her gruesome 
cruise accompanied by the bodies of Eve 
and Arthur Conly, who had starved to 
death. To restore her memory, her physi. 
cian, Dr. S. C. Benadom, plans to recall to 
her gradually the events recorded in the 
Wing On’s log, at present in the hands of 
Fiji officials. But her mind might crack, he 
fears, if details of the tragedy came back to 
her suddenly without the control of psycho- 
logical treatment. 

Accordingly, Robert Neeb Jr., the law- 
yer for Mrs. Thompson’s parents, last 
week filed a petition in San Francisco for 
an injunction prohibiting release of the log’s 
contents except by Mrs. Thompson herself. 
They have obtained a transcript of the 
record through the State Department, but 
fear the original may be sent to Conly’s 
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“Time to knock off, boys. 
474 Our year is up” 








The newspaper PM, New York 
The draft-term issue produced a wave of cartoons 
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mother, who might release it to the press. 
Neeb contends that publication of the log, 
filed with the “reek of death,” could affect 
\frs. Thompson for the rest of her life. 
Wishing also to protect her right in the 
commercial value of the story, he maintains 
that by maritime law the story is hers 
through right of salvage and represents the 
widow’s only asset. 





Edison vs. Hague 


Frank Hague, who once boasted “I am 
the law,” was born 65 years ago of Irish 
immigrant stock in the brawling Second 
Ward of Jersey City, N.J. Expelled from 
school at the age of 12 for playing hookey, 
he fought his way up the ladder of Demo- 
cratic machine politics with his bare fists 
and sharp tongue. He has been elected 
Mayor of Jersey City for seven successive 
terms and has been the acknowledged 
Democratic boss of the state for a quarter 
of a century. He is Democratic National 
Committeeman from New Jersey and vice- 
chairman eof the Democratic National 
Committee. Intensely religious, he neither 
drinks mor smokes, but talks like a bar- 
room tough and dresses like a dandy. 

Charles Edison is the son of the late 
illustrious Thomas A. Edison. Given the 
fnest education obtainable at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, he became 
on his father’s death in 1931, the directing 
genius of the Edison empire of 33 corpora- 
tions. Born a Republican, he turned New 
Dealer in 1932 and was made Secretary 
of the Navy in 1939. He resigned six 
months later to run for Governor of New 
Jersey, and was elected last November 
with the grudging assistance of the Hague 
machine. Now 50, he lives unpretentious- 
ly, dresses quietly, and likes to putter on 
the piano. 

These two men collided head on last 
week and the reverberations rocked New 
Jersey politics to the soles of its ward 
heelers (see Perspective). Edison became 
the first governor, Democratic or Repub- 
lian, to challenge Hague’s grip on the 
state, asserting that the sooner this “self- 
chosen boss ... loses his power to act 
with such viciousness the better it will be 
for New Jersey.” The Mayor threatened 
to break the Governor politically, charging 
him with “betrayal of the people.” The 
Governor retorted: “The big wind is still 
blowing.” 

The battle issue was a railroad-tax- 
compromise proposal. In the teeth of 
Hague’s strongest opposition, Edison 
freed through the Republican-controlled 
kgislature four bills calling for payment 
of 834,000,000 in delinquent taxes, cancel- 
lation of $18,000,000 in interest and pen- 
alties, and revision of the tax structure on 
the basis of future earnings of railroads 
operating within the state. Edison de- 
fended the settlement as equitable, and 
Hague denounced it as a potential gift to 











the railroads of $121,000,000 in the next 
twenty years. 

Three days later the Mayor announced 
he was “handing over the state leadership 
of the Democratic party” to Edison so 
that the voters would not be confused by 
the “irrelevant question of political mo- 
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Jersey bosses: Hague fought the Governor .. . Johnson faced the music 


tives.” However, he carefully retained his 
elective and party offices. The Governor 
replied that Hague was “presuming to 
give me something which is not within 
his power to give.” 

In Atlantic City, meanwhile, the most 
important Republican boss in New Jersey 
saw his power shattered by the law. 
Enoch L. (Nucky) Johnson, Treasurer of 
Atlantic County and overlord of the 
fabulous playground for three decades, 
was convicted of cheating the government 
of $38,716 in taxes for the years 1936 and 
1937 on an income of $1,200 a week he 
admitted receiving from policy bankers to 
“oil” his political machine. Released under 
$25,000 bail, the bald, 58-year-old playboy, 
whose parties are legendary, was con- 
fronted with a possible maximum sentence 
of ten years and a fine of $20,000. 





Week in the Nation 


APPOINTMENTS: President Roosevelt 
named Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., 44, 
Philadelphia blue blood, to be Minister to 
the Yugoslav Government-in-Exile in Lon- 
don, where he was already assigned to the 
refugee Polish, Belgian, Norwegian, and 
Netherlands Governments. Guy J. Swope, 
48, former Democratic Representative from 
Pennsylvania, resigned as Governor of 
Puerto Rico after six months to become 
director of the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions in the Department of 
the Interior. Rexford Tugwell, 50, former 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, resigned 
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as chairman of the New York City Plan- 
ning Commission to become Chancellor of 
the University of Puerto Rico. 


ANNULMENT: The elopement-marriage 
of Lenore L. Bales, 18, and Lynn V. Bow- 
man, 19, University of Kansas City stu- 


International 


dents, was annulled seven days after he 
“kidnapped” her in her father’s station 
wagon to discuss a reconciliation (NEws- 
WEEK, July 28). 


Freepom: Chester B. Duryea, 70, was 
freed in Brooklyn, N. Y., of a murder in- 
dictment which had hung over him for 27 
years since he killed his 80-year-old father, 
Brig. Gen. Hiram Duryea, a Civil War 
hero. Duryea, who was adjudged “hope- 
lessly insane” shortly after the crime but 
regained his faculties last year, could not 
be tried because key witnesses had died 
and evidence had disappeared. 


Foc: Preferring a flogging to losing 
their privileges, five white women pris- 
oners at Wetumpka State Prison in Ala- 
bama received seven lashes each as punish- 
ment for their part in a free-for-all orig- 
inating in the refusal of the jail’s beauty 
parlor to give one of them a manicure. 
Angered by the first female flogging in his 
administration, Gov. Frank Dixon forced 
the resignation of Warden J. Curtis Wel- 
don Sr. for not asking permission to flog 
from the Department of Corrections ‘and 
Institutions. 


Home: The Missouri Circuit Court ruled 
that 14 feet of John Auldridge’s house at 
Joplin, Mo., had been built on the wrong 
side of his property line. His neighbor 
promptly built a fence down the line and 
inside the house, crowding Auldridge and 
his family of seven into a 4-foot sliver. The 
Auldridges moved out into the yard for 
the nonce. 
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Internationa} 


Empire quest: Japan carries the Rising Sun flag south to French Indo-China 


War Focus Swings to Orient 
as Diplomacy Works Overtime 


Vichy Surrender to Japan 
Creates Threat of a New Front; 
Soviet Stand Slows Nazis 


A new war opened in the Far East last 
week with Japan’s occupation of Indo- 
China, its threats against Thailand, and 
the countermoves of the United States 
and Britain. It was still an economic war 
but it was as much a test of the funda- 
mental policy, power, and will of nations 
as the bloody struggle in Europe. And as 
this Far Eastern conflict took shape, it 
became more closely than ever linked with 
the schemes of the Axis in Europe and 
with the lines forming for the worldwide 
showdown. 

The American action against Japan 
brought immediate parallel steps through- 
out the British Empire. This week the 
Dutch East Indies also fell into line with 
similar orders against Tokyo. On the 
other hand, German dominance over Vichy 
increased as the government of Marshal 
Pétain surrendered Indo-China without 
even a semblance of resistance and the 
relations of the French with the British 
and the United States deteriorated further. 

The greatest battle front, however, was 
still in Russia, on a front that, despite 
the extremely heavy fighting, hardly 
changed at all. This was in itself a victory 
for the Russians, and they proclaimed 
that the blitzkrieg was a “washout.” But 


the Germans, while admitting the power 
of Soviet resistance, this week announced 
that the great battle of Smolensk, in 
which whole divisions had been ground up, 
was approaching an end, presumably in 
victory for the Nazis. In the air, Moscow 
suffered its first week of night raids with- 
out apparently sustaining any damage 
comparable to that inflicted on London. 

On the western front, the British raided 
Berlin and continued to pound industrial 
centers in Western Germany while the 
Luftwaffe gave London its first bombing 
in a month. But the headline news of the 
week was the British bombing of the Ger- 
man battleships, Scharnhorst and Gnei- 
senau, in which heavy bombers were used 
in daylight and American flying fortresses 
went into action. In the Mediterranean, 
the Italians suddenly showed a revival of 
offensive power at sea with heavy attacks 
on a British convoy and a torpedo assault 
on the harbor of Valletta on Malta. 


Significance 


One of the fundamental aims of Ger- 
man policy has been to prevent the United 
States from intervening in the war in 
Europe by forcing it to concentrate its 
power in the Pacific. This was the mean- 
ing of the German-Japanese-Italian alli- 
ance of last September. It was the chief 
factor behind Nazi encouragement and aid 
to Tokyo in the crisis over Indo-China. 

The implications of this German policy, 
however, have undergone far-reaching 





modifications as a result of the war with 
Russia. Previously, in the event of a war 
between the United States and Japan, 
the Soviet stood as a link between the 
Axis and its Japanese ally—and as a bul- 
wark in case of American victory. Nov, 
Russia might possibly join in a conflict 
against the Japanese, if its Far Eastern 
army is not thrown into the German war. 
In effect, this would create a two-front 
war for the Germans and a three-front 
one for the Japanese, with the United 
States the source of supplies for the Brit- 
ish, the Russians, and the Chinese. 

Such might be the long-range conse- 
quences of the Reich’s Far Eastern policy. 
But here, as in their plans for Western 
Europe, the Nazis are evidently gambling 
on the assumption that Russia can be 
put out of the war, at least as a major 
factor, in a relatively short period. In 
Europe, this would enable the Reich to 
launch either a peace offensive or the 
all-out attack on Britain. In the Far 
East it would remove a great menace to 
Japan and encourage that country to go 
all-out in the South Pacific instead of 
waging the limited, step-by-step campaign 
such as that in Indo-China. 

One by-product of these events was to 
further complicate the position of hapless 
France. Admiral Darlan, catalogued by 
those who have studied him as a bargainer 
with more shrewdness than vision, may 
have thought that by irritating the United 
States and Britain over Indo-China he 
could induce them to feed France. The 
reasoning would be that they might prefer 
to do this rather than see other strategic 
parts of the French Empire bartered away 
through the Nazi brokerage offices. And 
no sooner had the Indo-China deal been 
completed with Japan, than Paris news- 
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pers began to “suggest” that France 
should accept German help in defending 
Dakar against the aggressive plans of the 


United States. 








Mars Gone Mad 


The seven days beginning on July 21 
were about the strangest week in the his- 
tory of the Nazi war machine. It was ham- 
mering full strength at the vital points of 
the longest battle line ever spun by a con- 
queror, the losses inflicted on the enemy 
were on a scale which made those in the 
west last year seem picayune, and yet all 
this effort and slaughter produced no deci- 
sive change. The vastness of Russia and 
the tactics of the Red Army absorbed the 
blitzkrieg and slowed it to old-fashioned 
infantry and artillery attack. The record 
of the slowdown was told in the chronology 
of the week: 


Juty 21: The Germans said that 2,000,- 
000 casualties had been inflicted on the 
Russians since the campaign started on 
June 22. But the Bolsheviks, in their com- 
muniqués, told of continued regular and 
guerrilla fighting behind the German front 
and a reporter with one of the Nazi propa- 
ganda companies reported, with less ele- 
gance than realism, that “the Bolsheviks 
have more tanks than lice.” 


Juty 22: Moscow had its first air raid. 
This overpopulated, dirty, odoriferous city 
in peacetimes presents an outward spec- 
tacle of the utmost confusion and indis- 
cipline. In the crisis it showed calm and 
discipline comparable with that in Britain. 
Thousands went to the deep subway shel- 
ters, house committees shepherded apart- 
ment dwellers, and roof watchers of all 
ages spotted and extinguished incendiaries. 
The city was raided six more times during - 
the week. Each time the Russians claimed 
only a few planes got through, doing little 
damage. Apparently the Germans were 
after the Kremlin. No hit there was ad- 
mitted, but the censor passed reports of a 
bomb in Mokovaya Street, in front of the 
deserted American Embassy and a block 
northwest of the Kremlin, of incendiaries 
striking the British Embassy just across the 
river to the southeast of the Kremlin, and 
of the destruction of the Tolstoy Museum 
some five blocks to the southwest. Raids 
also were made on Leningrad, but the 
Soviets said no planes got through. 

The Germans said that dive bombers 
had begun “annihilation attacks” on pock- 
eted Russian forces around Smolensk, the 
center of the main drive on Moscow. As 
evidence of the confusion, Nazi reports told 
of men from eighteen different Soviet divi- 
sions captured in one place. Their prize 
Prisoner was an artillery lieutenant identi- 
fied as Jacob, the 33-year-old son of Stalin. 
This only child of Stalin’s first marriage 
always has been less of a favorite with the 
dictator than his two other children. Jacob 








in peacetime was kept at work as an en- 
gineer in factories far away from the 
Kremlin. 


Juty 23: Finnish troops began an attack 
on Petrozavodsk, the collection of log 
houses and pink stucco government build- 
ings on the shores of Lake Onega which is 
the capital of the Karelian Soviet Re- 
public. At the far southern extremity of 
the front, the Germans claimed advances 
around Zitomir, 80 miles southwest of 
Kiev. But the heaviest fighting continued 
to be around Smolensk. At Polotsk, in this 
sector, the Germans were held up for two 
days until they could burn away a forest 
and dislodge the Russians by the use of 
flame throwers and hand grenades. It was 
of this region, incidentally, that Gen. Ar- 
mand de Caulaincourt, Napoleon’s Chief of 
Horse, wrote: “We were in the hcart of 
inhabited Russia, and yet we were like a 
vessel without a compass in the midst of 
a vast ocean.” 


Jury 24: The Nazis admitted that the 
“fanatical obstinacy” of the Russians had 
slowed their drive. The Russians claimed 
to have smashed the German Fifth Infan- 
try Division, newly arrived in the line near 
Smolensk. In places the Nazi tank spear- 
head was 95 to 100 miles ahead of the 
infantry. To the north also the Rus- 
sians withdrew slowly before the Finnish 
advance, burning forests, and mining 
roads. 

Soviet papers published photostats of 
captured documents purporting to show 
German preparations to use three new 
respiratory and irritant gases. The Rus- 
sians claimed to have found German sol- 
diers chained to their guns and tanks; the 
Germans said that Red fliers were sent up 
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"DO YOU EVER GET THAT FEELING THAT 
ITS ALL HAPPENED BEFORE, HERMANN?“ 
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- Approximate 
Battle Front as of 
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Newsweek map—Manning 
Two thousand miles of war front; 
circles show main scenes of action 
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The London Sunday Graphic: 


The British version pictures history repeating itself 
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Japan's half circle of China’s coast line threatens British, Dutch, and American interests 


without parachutes so they couldn’t avoid 
fighting. 


Juty 25: Of Vitebsk, a city of 127,000 
near Smolensk, a Nazi reporter said: “One 
can only say a city once was here.” To the 
south the Germans said that flame throw- 
ers, artillery, and infantry had broken the 
“last remnants of the Stalin Line,” and 
had bombed a 2,880-foot railway bridge, 
trapping large forces attempting to escape 
from the Southern Ukraine. Presumably 
this was the big bridge over the Dnieper 
near Kiev. The Russians were reported in 
retreat from Bessarabia, the last bit of oc- 
cupied territory still held by them. 

Nazi planes bombed a 10,000-ton trans- 
port at Kherson, a city of high-columned 
white buildings like an American Southern 
town, near the mouth of the Dnieper. The 
battle of inland waters, ranging from the 
Baltic to the Dnieper’s outlet into the 
Black Sea, was of a scale and an import- 
ance unequalled since the American Civil 
War, though it figured to only a minor ex- 
tent in the communiqués. 


Juty 26: The Russians said they had 
smashed two German infantry divisions 
near Smolensk, and a panzer division at 
an unspecified location. The Germans ad- 
mitted that, except in ammunition, the 


battle at Smolensk was using more mate- - 


rial than any battle in the last war. 


Juty 27: The Germans said that letters 
on captured Russian soldiers showed con- 
fusion and no tanks; the Russians said that 
captured German letters showed con- 
fusion and no bread. A panzer spearhead 
got within 43 miles of Leningrad, and two 
Russian divisions were reported smashed 
far behind the German lines, southwest of 
Smolensk. Vyazma, 90 miles east of Smo- 
lensk and 140 west of Moscow was the 
deepest Nazi penetration, but the Russians 
were admitted to be on the offensive there. 
Both sides reported great air activity dur- 


ing preceding days, the Germans claiming 
342 Russian planes, and the Russians, 104 
German ships, exclusive of the 56 brought 
down at Moscow and the 41 at Leningrad. 
S. A. Lozovsky, Vice Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs and the official Soviet spokes- 
man, described the front as a “gigantic 
continuous Verdun,” saying the battle at 
Smolensk “will be studied for many years.” 
And the week which began with the com- 
parison of the number of Red tanks and 
vermin ended with Lozovsky’s boast that 
“the blitzkrieg is a washout.” 





Costly Victory 


Japan Gets French Indo-China 
But Pays in Markets and Oil 


In the days of France’s glory, Saigon, 
the capital of French Indo-China, was 
called the Paris of the Orient. Wide 
boulevards, imposing buildings, and side- 
walk cafés, fringed with native dwellings, 
created a mélange of glamour. Motor 
cars, mixed with rickshas, turned traffic 
into a merry hubbub. Saigon was a gay 
city. 

Last week all the gaiety had vanished. 
The Paris of the Orient was as bleak and 
depressed as Paris, France. Ominous to 
the inhabitants was the sight of Japanese 
photographers, their cameras mounted on 
trucks, darting through the city, snapping 
all points of interest. A column of Japanese 
military trucks rolled in. A French plane 
brought Maj. Gen. Raishiro Sumita, chief 
of the Japanese military mission in Indo- 
China. The airport and half a mile of ware- 
houses along the waterfront were vacated 


by the French. Japanese warships and a- 


dozen troop transports were reported on 
their way from Hainan to Saigon. The 
explanation: the Vichy regime, having 
granted Japan a foothold in the northern 
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part of the colony last Sept. 23 and hay. 
ing surrendered, under Japanese pressure, 
21,750 square miles of the southern part 
to Thailand (Siam) on March 11 this 
year, had knuckled under again. 

The distribution of the Japanese Army 
remained to be worked out, but Saigon 
prepared for the entrance of at least 
48,000 soldiers, to be spread over strategic 
points including Camranh, Pnompenh, the 
capital of Cambodia Province near the 
Thai frontier, and in the capital itself 
where arrangements were made to quar- 
ter 12,000. 

Ambassador Sotomatsu Kato delivered 
an ultimatum in fancy wrappings. Indo- 
China, he declared, was menaced by “An- 
glo-Saxon Imperialism”; Japan was its 
proper guardian. In giving Japan the 
right to “defend” Indo-China under a 


_ fictional French sovereignty, Vichy’s pro- 


Nazi Vice Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Admiral Jean Darlan, was flanked by Ger- 
man advisers. 

While the French maintained the ar- 
rangement was only temporary, Japan, 
for all practical purposes, obtained com- 
plete domination of the colony with its 
259,424 square miles, some 22,000,000 in- 
habitants, and rich supplies of rice, coal, 
rubber, tin, and other vital materials. No 
less important, it won strategic acvan- 
tages. Indo-China’s great naval base, Cam- 
ranh Bay, begun in 1936 but never 
completed, has an anchorage area equiva- 
lent to 15,000 acres, entirely surrounded 


by granite mountains. Forty-five miles tom 


the north of Camranh is Vanfong Bay 
and 160 miles to the south is Cap St. 
Jacques, dominating the mouth of the 
Saigon River. Possession of these points 
will add to the striking power of the Japa- 
nese Navy (see Admiral Pratt’s War 
Week) . 

Vichy capitulated on July 21, but it 
was not until July 26 that the Japanese 
public was permitted to hear the news. 
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Knowing that reprisals by the United 
States’ and Britain were inevitable, the 
press attempted to cushion the shock by 
accusing President Roosevelt of deliber- 
ately forcing a crisis in East Asia by in- 
tensifying a policy of encircling Japan. 

When Washington and London took 
action (see page 11), the alarm of business 
interests was reflected in a violent slump 
on the Tokyo Stock Exchange. Shares 
reached their lowest levels since 1931. 
There was no comfort in the government 
decree freezing American assets, totaling 
¢217,000,000 in Japan, and the likelihood 
of similar action in Manchukuo and oc- 
cupied China. The important facts were 
that cil could no longer be obtained from 
the United States and that the Indian 
textile market and the American raw silk 
market were lost. The apprehensions of 
businessmen developed on Monday of this 
week into a panic of selling on the stock 
exchange. The government hastily ordered 
the official: securities company to advance 
funds in order to support tobogganing 
prices. 

Whether or not the move committed 
the government to an irrevocable policy 
was doubtful, however. Foreign Minister 
Teijiro Toyoda insisted last week that 
Japan clung to “the spirit and aim of the 


Axis.” But Otto Tolischus, New York 


Times Tokyo correspondent, reported that 
newspapers in the Japanese capital were 
debating which of two similar sets of 
characters should be used to describe the 
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Japan’s Move South: A Quest for Naval Empire 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


ci occupation of Indo-China has 
put Japan in possession of one of the 
strongest strategical positions in the 
Far East. To get an idea of the strate- 
gic importance of this new acquisition 
in Japan’s quest for empire, it should 
be remembered that China is Japan’s 
great problem. Other military ventures, 
no matter how important they seem, 
play a secondary role and are useful 
mainly as they further Japan’s objec- 
tives relative to China. For without the 
domination of China, or cooperation 
with her, Japan’s Oriental co-prosperity 
scheme falls flat, and the war against 
Chiang Kai-shek goes on indefinitely. 

The occupation of China was a pure 
military concept, put into effect when 
military influence superseded naval in- 
fluence in the counsels of the nation. 
This having failed, we now see a return 
to an older concept, the product of 
naval thought, in which Japan’s quest 
for empire is to be satisfied by the 
gradual encirclement of the eastern 
seaboard of the Asiatic mainland, in 
which China is the main objective. 
Fundamentally, this was conceived of 
by Japanese Navy strategists as a long- 
term, slow-acting policy, the objective 
being economic rather than military, 
supported by sea supremacy in the 
Far East. 

In general, the idea was to follow 
the example of Britain, since Japan, 
like Britain, is a sea power and geo- 
graphically occupies much the same 
position vis-a-vis the Continent of Asia 
that Britain does vis-a-vis the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Here is where Indo- 
China plays such an important role 
now. In the north, through her island 
possessions, backed by air and sea 
power, Japan has practically closed the 
waters of the Japan Sea, the Yellow 
Sea, and the East China Sea. Now in 
control of Indo-China to the south, 
she has taken the first step to close the 
western side of the South China Sea, 
an expanse of water so full of naviga- 
tional hazards that traffic must pass 
reasonably close to the mainland, or 
proceed by the Palawan passage ad- 
jacent to the Philippine Islands. To 
further her control in these waters, 
Japan holds Pratas Reef, the Paracel 
Islands, Spratly Islands, and many 
other reefs which, though dangerous 
to use by the inexperienced navigator, 


are excellent submarine and seaplane 
bases for those familiar with these 
waters. 

To the south between the Malay 
Peninsula and Borneo lie the islands of 
Anambas and Natoena, excellent sub- 
marine operating bases, but at present 
held by the Dutch. The Philippines 
stretch north and south approximately 
900 miles, and encircle the eastern side 
of the South China Sea, with several 
passes through them affording direct 
passage to this sea from the Pacific 


‘Ocean. There are many excellent sites 


for naval bases in these islands, and, 
while Japan would like to have them, 
she has long-realized that in the hands 
of a strong friendly America, they were 
no particular bar to Japan’s naval 
plan of economic expansion, especially 
as the Philippines have been promised 
their independence in 1946. This is 
roughly the picture of Japan’s sea en- 
circlement policy. 

But there is another side to this pic- 
ture which the occupation of Indo- 
China has brought to the fore. Japan 
is now in a position of readiness, or 
will be when the occupation is fully 
organized, to move aggressively in sev- 
eral directions. Camranh Bay is an ex- 
cellent naval base to serve as the focus 
of any naval effort, lying only 720 
miles from Manila and 690 miles from 
Singapore. From air bases in Southern 
Indo-China a sweep of 600 miles puts 
Singapore, Siam. the coast of British 
North Borneo and Sarawak, the Ma- 
lacca Strait, and part of the coast of 
Burma within striking distance. 


Thus there is no question but that 
Japan, in trying to complete the en- 
circlement of the Chinese coast, has 
moved up to the king’s row of the 
stronghold of the democracies in the 
East. Strategically, the new Japanese 
position is strong in relation to China 
but still relatively weak in relation to 
ourselves and Britain, or even the 
Dutch East Indies. There is no mis- 
taking the warning that we have given, 
nor any doubt but that Japan must 
heed it or take the plunge into a new 
war which is certain to be her economic 
ruin and leave her with no friend any- 
where in the world and nothing to 
depend on beyond the dangerous prom- 
ises of Hitler. 
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national policy (see cut, page 19). One, kom- 
pon hoshin, means “fundamental or basic 
policy or aim,” while the other, seisaku, 
means “practical policy or procedure.” 
Thus, even if the first should signify close 
cooperation with Germany, the second 
might lead Japan into a purely opportun- 
istic lone-wolf policy. 





Squeeze on Nippon 


The economic sanctions imposed against 
Japan by Britain, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, the Netherlands Indies, 
and China, if stringently carried out, will 
put a serious crimp ih Japanese foreign 
trade, especially in the loss of silk markets. 
Japan produces three-fourths of the world’s 
silk, and three of her chief customers are 
the United States, British India, and the 
Netherlands Indies. However, the loss of 
markets for Japanese goods is less sweep- 
ing than the cutting off of supplies upon 
which Japan is dependent, especially in’ 
war. The chief exports to Japan of the 
countries applying economic restrictions 
have been: 


Tue Unirep States: Exports to Japan 
during the first quarter of this year totaled 
about $32,000,000, compared with almest 
$63,000,000 in the same period last year. 
The most important of these were petro- 
leum and petroleum products, which 
amounted to 3,154,000 barrels of motor 
fuel and 467,000 barrels of aviation gas in 
the six months ending March 31, raw cot- 
ton, timber and wood pulp, iron and steel, 
refined copper, and power-driven metal- 
work machinery. In 1939 34 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports came from the 
United States. 


Great Britain: Japan bought only 8 
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per cent of her total imports from Britain 
in 1939. The main imports were wool 
products, machinery, iron and steel, and 
chemicals. 


Austrauia: The chief exports of Aus- 
tralia are wool, wheat, gold, meat, butter, 
and hides. And in the past 2.4 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports have come from 
Australia. 


Canapa: During 1939 4.2 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports came from Canada, 
whose chief exports included newsprint, 
wheat, planks and boards; copper, wood- 
pulp, and aluminum. 


Tue NETHERLANDS Inp1Es: One of the 
richest districts in the Pacific area, the 
Netherlands Indies has exports of sugar, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo, spices, tobacco, 
and, especially important to Japan, rub- 
ber, tin, and petroleum products. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the world’s supply of 
quinine comes from Java. Japanese efforts 
to negotiate for a major share of Dutch 
aviation gas failed recently (NEWSWEEK, 
June 23 and 30), but 1.8 million tons of 
oil’ products were to be exported to Japan 
during the current year. 


Stratosphere War 


Never before had a battle of planes raged 
so high in the air. First came the wave of 
American-built Boeing Flying Fortresses, 
with a ceiling of 40,000 feet. Considerably 
below were formations of British-built 
Wellingtons and Hampdens with umbrellas 
of fighters, Hurricanes and Spitfires. The 
day was Thursday, July 24, and the targets 
were the 26,000-ton German battleship 
Gneisenau and the 10,000-ton cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, berthed at Brest, France. 
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To an RAF pilot, flying a Boeing, the 
city of Brest “seemed no bigger than you 
thumb.” Lower down another pilot saw “g 
marvelous sight . . . in the sunshine. Fight. 
ers were weaving overhead. All the little 
ships in the harbor scuttled out to sea as 
we came in, with frightened trails of white 
foam behind them.” The bombers let loose 
their loads, 8,000 pounds falling from each 
Boeing. Seven hits were reported on the 
Gneisenau. 

Nazi planes soared into the stratosphere, 
The battle extended down the coast to La 
Pallice, where the Gneisenau’s sister ship, 
the Scharnhorst, had taken refuge the week 
before. London’s tally was 34 Nazi planes 
downed against 22 British. No Boeings 
were lost since few German planes could 
reach their height. Up seven and a half 
miles, the temperature was 44.1 degrees 
minus. Frost a quarter of an inch thick 
formed on the windows. All the crews were 
“supercharged,” or “picked,” men, for the 
RAF had discovered that 80 per cent of all 
persons are unable to fly at a height where 
pressure is insufficient to force oxygen from 
the lungs into the bloodstream. Mounting 
four guns, capable of going 300 miles an 
hour, equipped with the finest bomb sight 
in existence, the Flying Fortresses released 
their loads 3 miles before the target is 
reached. 

The battle was described by the Deutsch- 
landsender radio as “the biggest yet.” The 
announcer added: “It was a day the like of 
which we have never experienced before.” 
To which the British radio replied: “But 
which you will experience again.” 

During the week other RAF squadrons 
ranged far and wide over the Continent 
carrying out “precision bombings” as a part 
of Britain’s plan to divert Nazi air strength 
from the East and so relieve pressure on the 
Soviet armies. Berlin was raided on Friday 
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Acme photos 


RAF photographs show how the Nazis have tried to camouflage Hamburg by filling the Binnen Alster with barges 
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Wide World 


Land fleet: like ships at sea German tanks sail across Russian fields in an attack 


night, for the first time since June 2. Fly- 
ing Fortresses unleashed the heaviest 
bombs ever dropped on the Reich capital. 
Other RAF targets were Emden, Hamburg, 
Wilhelmshaven, “Hannover, Frankfurt, 
Lille, Ostend, Cherbourg, and Rotterdam. 

The week also brought a crop of evi- 
dence that Germany has adopted camou- 
fage on a hitherto unknown scale as a 
defense against the RAF. Returning to 
America, Lincoln MacVeagh, Minister to 
Greece, reported that trees in full leaf had 
been set out on roofs of many Berlin 
buildings, including the Stadium. Ponds, 
always landmarks for aviators, were al- 
tered in outline, covered with green reeds, 
painted nets, or rafts covered with sods. 
Other travelers recently in the Reich told 
of a bogus Berlin built outside the capital 
and reproducing in wood and cardboard 
such landmarks as the Potsdam Station 
and Kurfiirstendamm. When the Scharn- 
horst was moved to La Pallice, an attempt 
was made to dupe enemy fliers by filling 
her berth with a tanker and smaller ships, 
the whole covered with a camouflage net. 
Photographs of the elaborate protection 
evolved in Hamburg were brought back 
by RAF scouts (see illustrations, page 20) . 
A small lake, the Binnen Alster, was cov- 
ered with sod-laden barges, while its con- 
tour was re-created in the neighboring 
lake, the Aussen Alster, by means of a 
phony bridge, a copy of the Lombards- 
briicke span. 

The Nazis, heavily occupied in the East, 
made only feeble and sporadic raids on 
Britain. One of them, a reprisal attack on 
london for the bombing of Berlin, took 
Place on July 28. It was the first time 
londoners had been routed out of their 
beds by enemy planes since June 27. A 
humber of persons were killed in two 
crowded districts of the city, and one 
large fire was started. Only a few Nazi 
planes came over, however, and they were 


driven off by RAF night fighters. 
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Panzer Juggernauts 
Tanks Bring Changes in Attack 


and Revive an Ancient Defense 


The attack was a stupendous success. 
As the tanks moved forward with the in- 
fantry following close behind, the enemy 
completely lost his balance, and those who 
did not fly panic-stricken from the field 
surrendered with little or no resistance 
... By 4 p.m. on Now. 20 one of the 
most astonishing battles in all history 
had been won... 

In these words, Maj. Gen. John Fuller, 
leading British advocate of mechanized 
warfare, described the battle of Cambrai 
in the fall of 1917. It was the only time 
in the World War that tanks were used 
in the manner and the numbers that tank 
officers considered necessary. Some 500 
were employed. Until the present war 
Cambrai was thus the best actual ex- 
ample of tank warfare, and it formed the 
basis of the extensive studies made by the 
Germans. From these developed the intri- 
cate mechanized struggle of the present 
conflict, producing the columns of mech- 
anized monsters which swept over the Low 
Countries, France, Yugoslavia, and Greece 
without meeting any effective opposition. 
In Russia, this mechanized warfare has 
reached mammoth proportions. And for the 
first time the German wave has been met 
by tactics which could stem its rush. 

From detailed analyses in military pub- 
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Fuqua on Vacation 


Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua’s 
War Week has been temporarily dis- 
continued, owing to his absence on 
vacation. 
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lications of the use of tanks in previous 
campaigns in this war and from still 
fragmentary reports from the Russian 
front a fairly clear picture of this new 
mechanized warfare has emerged. 

The Polish war was inconclusive since 
the Poles had neither fortifications nor 
mechanized units of their own to counter 
the Nazi attack. From the Polish cam- 
paign to the Russian, however, one factor 
has remained basic: the composition of a 
German panzer division. The power of 
such fighting units is concentrated in the 
tanks, each division having four battalions 
of them, totaling 300 light machines and 
100 medium or heavy machines. The 
types have varied considerably since the 
start of the war, with the Germans lean- 
ing to ever heavier tanks with bigger 
guns and better armor. But the panzer 
also has two other vital components, the 
reconnaissance battalion, with its armored 
cars and motorcycles, and an infantry 
brigade that has its own artillery, anti- 
tank guns, and engineers. 

The secret of the success of the Ger- 
man armored formations did not lie pri- 
marily in the use of masses of tanks as 
shock weapons, as newspaper accounts 
made it appear when the blitzkrieg first 
struck France. The secret was the co- 
ordinated use of all the weapons in the 
panzer division, in the complete control 
exercised by commanders during opera- 
tions and in cooperation with planes. The 
tank tactics in this sort of operation are 
explained by Lt. Col. James C. Crockett 
of the United States Army in an article 
in the current Command and General 
Staff School Military Review: “The Ger- 
mans usually do not deploy their tanks 
in wave after wave at regular intervals 
and move forward in an inflexible mass. 
The tanks are fought by what we would 
call reinforced battalions which utilize 
the terrain and advance by fire and move- 
ment. The Germans teach that fire from 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat,. four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mo- 
rale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. 
Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt -begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in a twelve-day attack end- 
ed June 1. On June 8 British and Free 
French forces invaded Syria and on July 
12 won an armistice. On June 18 a 
Turko-German pact was signed, and four 
days later Hitler attacked Russia, driv- 
ing through the Russian-held buffer 
states and reaching the Stalin Line by 
July 6. On July 7 the U.S. occupied Ice- 
land, and on July 12 London and Mos- 
cow signed a mutual-aid pact. On July 
18 the Nazis reported fall of Smolensk; 
in Japan, Prince Konoye formed a new 
Cabinet. 


Last Week 
July 23—Vichy accepted Japan’s de- 
mand for military control of French 
Indo-China as Japanese military forces 
headed for the French colony. 
July 25-26—The United States and 
Britain froze Japan’s assets. 


July 28—Russians claim that the Nazi 
blitzkrieg “is a washout.” 
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Newsweek map 


Fate of Yugoslavia: This map, based on information from Rome, 
shows the extent of the Axis operation on the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
Serbia is reduced almost exactly to pre-1918 proportions: Montenegro is 
re-created; C'roatia is made up of three old Hapsburg provinces, and Italy, 


Albania, and Bulgaria all get new territory. 





a moving tank is ineffective. The heavy 
weapons of tanks mutually support other 
tanks which are moving against the 
enemy resistance.” 

As an illustration of this, in the August 
issue of the Infantry Journal, the course 
of the First German Armored Division dur- 
ing the break-through in Belgium last year 
was traced. As this panzer column trekked 
across Belgium the motorcyclists and ar- 
mored cars went first, then came the tanks 


and finally—sometimes in trucks just be-: 


hind the tanks—the infantry. In making 
river crossings, however, infantry and “as- 
sault detachments” made the first attack 
and the tanks followed. 

Not until the German First Division 
reached the so-called Dyle Line did it 
encounter real anti-tank defenses. There 
the French were entrenched behind a deep 
railway cut, which was impassable for 
tanks. With heavy artillery fire, the 
French beat off attacks by the artillery- 
supported German land fleet for two days, 
during which they inflicted heavy losses 
on the Nazis. And the Germans were about 
to give up altogether when a break in 
another part of the line forced the French 
to retire. 

The exploits of the First German Pan- 
zer Division were typical of operations 
throughout the campaigns in the west and 


later in Greece. On none of these fields 
could the Allies concentrate enough fire 
power, in the shape of mobile anti-tank 
guns or cannon-equipped planes, to 
stop the rush of the tanks. And they 
were not tactically prepared to out- 
maneuver the swift advance of the panzer 
units. 

At Tobruk, in Libya, the Australians 
scored the first complete success against 
a@ panzer column. After their _ break- 
through at Bengasi, the Germans launched 
an attack with heavy tanks on the forti- 
fied lines of Tobruk. The Australians al- 
lowed the tanks to penetrate the lines. 
Then they closed in in the rear with ar- 
tillery and infantry, while light tanks 
launched a frontal attack on the Germans. 
The Nazis were smashed back and all sub- 
sequent assaults on Tobruk have failed. 

This was a variation of one of the most 
ancient of all tactics. It was first em- 
ployed in Roman and Greek warfare, when 
an elephant charge was met by opening 
the lines, letting the monsters lunge 
through, and then attacking them with 
special anti-elephant troops stationed in 
the rear. To a large extent, it appears to 
be the basis of the Russian tactics in the 
present campaign. But the Soviet Army 
has added to this theory by also attempt- 
ing to pierce and attack the rear lines of 
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mechanized units as well as luring them 
into fortified traps. 

Cutting the communications of mecha- 
nied columns has been one of the chief 
functions of the guerrilla forces now oper- 
ating in the rear of the German armies. 
The Germans themselves admitted last 
week that one reason they had been 
checked around Smolensk was that their 
tanks had broken through but the infan- 
try was cut off and held 100 miles to the 
rear. This means of defense was described 
in the Soviet military magazine Krasnaya 
qvyezda: “The length of combat forma- 
tions in the rear areas is the weakest and 
most vulnerable feature in the attack by 
large tank and armored units and offers 
excellent opportunity for effective counter- 
blows. By means of energetic, powerful 
counterattacks, the battle formation of 
the enemy may be thrown into disorder, 
the tanks may be cut off from motorized 
infantry, within the limits of tactical de- 
fense.” This week the Russians claimed 
that these tactics had finally brought the 
German armies in the Smolensk area to a 
halt and caused them to bog down in posi- 
tional warfare on this central front. 


ona? 





Convoy Flash 


For the first time since the debacle in 
Greece, the British last week ran a convoy 
through the Central Mediterranean. From 
the moment it came within range of Italian 
bases, it was continuously attacked, first 
by a submarine, then by dive bombers, 
level bombers, and torpedo planes, and 
finally by motor torpedo boats. The Ital- 
ians issued claims that 70,000 tons of the 


¥ convoy’s eighteen merchantmen had been 


sunk and severe damage inflicted on the 
escorting warships. The British admitted 
only the loss of the destroyer Fearless and 
damage to two other warships and one 
merchantman. Aside from that, they as- 
serted that the convoy was unscathed, 


while the Italians suffered losses in planes, - 


submarines, and motor torpedo boats. 

The passage of the convoy, however, 
was only the prelude to more dramatic 
action. For the merchant ships were ap- 
parently not bound for Egypt but for 
Malta. Both the British and _ Italians 
hinted at this and the only escorting war- 
ships were those of the Western Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, which ‘seldom operates east of 
Malta. This meant that the British were 
heavily reinforcing a base that is a threat 
to all Southern Italy. 

On Sunday morning, the Fascists at- 
tempted to destroy the convoy in Valletta 
Harbor. The British communiqué de- 
scribed the action: “Shortly before 5 a.m. 
E-boats [motor torpedo boats] appeared 
off the harbor entrance. The fixed defenses 
manned by the military garrison at once 
engaged the enemy. One of the E-boats 
lew up on being hit and four others were 
destroyed by gunfire. It then appeared 


that the E-boats were acting as cover for 
smaller torpedo-carrying craft which tried 
to break into the harbor. These were 
heavily engaged by gunfire from the shore 
defenses and eight were either blown up 
or sunk. None of them succeeded in enter- 
ing the harbor.” Later, it was claimed, 
RAF planes sank four more E-boats. 

The Italians did not make any specific 
claims of damage at Valletta as a result of 
this. They, merely said that eight ex- 
plosions occurred. But they hailed the 
action as a great victory and the vindica- 
tion of Italy’s development of torpedo at- 
tacks of this sort. These involve the use 
of large torpedoes, each with a gasoline en- 
gine and two seats attached to it. The crew, 
clad in a sort of swimming-suit uniform, 
perch on the seats atop the torpedoes, 
nicknamed “grasshoppers” because they 
are supposed to jump over harbor booms, 
steer them for the target, and leap into 
the water just before the explosion. 

In the Malta attack, the grasshoppers 
were apparently brought up in the E- 
boats and then sent overside. Previously, 
the Italians had unsuccessfully tried this 
method of attack against Gibraltar, but 
they are supposed to have sunk the British 
cruiser York in Suda Bay by the same 
means. The harbor at Valletta, however, 
is difficult for this operation because the 
torpedo crews must execute a right angle 
turn once they get inside the breakwater. 





: : Three as 
Bolivian troops waited a Nazi coup 
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South American Plots 


Bolivia Wipes Out Nazi Cells; 
Argentina Raids German Groups 


“The situation is ripe for revolt ... I 
think, however, July is most favorable 
for action.” 

These words leaped to the eyes of Boliv- 
ians last week as they opened their news- 
papers, seeking an explanation of the 
thwarted “Nazi putsch” of the week be- 
fore (NEWwswEEK, July 28). The context 
was a facsimile of a letter written, pur- 
portedly by Maj. Elias Belmonte, Bolivia’s 
No. 1 pro-Nazi and now military attaché 
in Berlin. It was addressed to Ernst Wend- 
ler, German Minister to Bolivia. “We have 
received,” said the writer, “all maps show- 
ing the most favorable sites for landing. 
These show me that you and your staff 
are making excellent preparations for the 
realization of our plan in favor of Bolivia.” 

The document was mailed from Berlin 
on June 9, intercepted by “a power fight- 
ing against Germany,” and turned over 
to the Bolivian Government. In releasing 
it to the press, President Enrique Pefiar- 
anda del Castillo called Belmonte “the 
ringleader” of the conspiracy. 

The state of siege declared by the gov- 
ernment continued in force. Wendler, fol- 
lowing an order of expulsion, flew to Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, then to Santiago, en route 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, and embarka- 
tion for Germany, leaving behind him, ac- 
cording to official spokesmen, ample evi- 
dence that he was the nucleus of Nazi cells 
scattered through the country. These had 
drawn on the German colony, numbering 
2,000 in La Paz, the capital, and 3,000 in 
the provinces, and on Bolivian Fascists. In 
wiping out the cells, the police arrested 
eight army officers at the Cochabamba 
military school, and were reported to 
have uncovered three clandestine radio 
stations. ; 

Bolivia’s charges against the Nazis 
aroused the ire of Berlin. After the Boliv- 
ian Chargé d’Affaires Alfredo Flores had 
been ordered to leave the country within 
72 hours in retaliation for Wendler’s ex- 
pulsion, the propaganda machine labeled 
the whole Bolivian uproar “nonsense.” This 
was amplified by a government spokesman: 
“Roosevelt is planfully proceeding against 
the Axis and Europe and in so doing is at- 
tempting to make South American states 
his stooge.” 


{| Raids staged by the six-week-old Ar- 
gentine, equivalent to the United States’ 
Dies Committee, indicated by last week 
that the pilot seat-of Nazi activity in South 
America has been at Buenos Aires. Under 
the pseudonym of “The Federation of Ger- 
man Circles of Charity and Culture,” 
groups of Germans and pro-Germans who 
formerly belonged to the now-outlawed 
Argentine National Socialist Party met, 
plotted, and acted for a Nazi movement in 
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NEWSWEEK 








In the Midst of the War Areas With Newsweek Correspondents 


Excerpts from letters and cables re- 
ceived from NEWSWEEK correspondents 
last week: 


Buparest: Have just returned from the 
Galician front in the wake of the advanc- 
ing Hungarian Army. In their retreat the 
Russian troops left the oil wells and food 
harvests undamaged but they completely 
emptied every store in all towns, destroyed 
many bridges, and burned a few railroad 
stations. The Ukrainian Polish and Jewish 
populations are still terrified from the re- 
sults of twenty months of the Communist 
regime during which they -onstantly 
feared deportation to some distant part 
of the US.S.R. The Hungarian troops 
found that women in the cities had hidden 
their fashionable clothes, furs, jewels, and 
make-up, and went about bare legged in 
old dresses so that Soviet commissars 
wouldn’t spot them as “bourgeoises” 
Bread seems to be secured for the coming 
year in Hungary, Rumania, Croatia, and 


Slovakia because the harvest proved above 
expectation, but prices are higher than 
ever before, with wine, beef, and poultry 
up 300 per cent over 1939. The lack of 
proper distribution is an important factor 
in badly organized countries like Rumania, 
where there is enough wheat stored to 
supply the nation for eight montis but 
no bread in bakeries. 


Lonpon: High optimism prevails and 
sentiment is growing for more vigorous 
military action by Britain in Western 
Europe to relieve the Russians in the 
east. It is difficult to get accurate military 
information on the course of the Russian 
war but probably Stockholm is best in- 
formed at the moment. The press here is 
supporting the strong government meas- 
ures regarding Japan’s Indo-China ven- 
ture, but the public is more interested in 
the vast issues nearer home . . . Wages 
are skyrocketing in the wake of prices and 
all powerful forces here are trying to get 


wage and price stabilization, without 
which inflation seems inevitable. Erneg 
Bevin, the Laborite Minister of Labor, 
is being generally blamed by the whole 
country for his weak wage policy and 
other labor questions and his prestige jp 
both labor and conservative ranks jg 


falling. 


Beruin: The growing need for doctors 
by the army since the eastern campaign be. 
gan has caused a noticeable shortage of 
physicians for the care of the civilian pop. 
ulation and an announcement has just been 
published telling the people not to call 
doctors except in urgent cases and to see 
doctors in their offices. All appointments 
must be made before 9 o’clock in the 
morning and people must be on time for 
them. The announcement warns that two 
doctors should never be called at the same 
time and anyone who gets a physician at 
night, unless the need is urgent, commits 
an offense against Germany. 





South America. The Congressional com- 
mittee investigating anti-Argentine activi- 
ties staged a predawn raid in the town of 
Dontorcuato, 20 miles northwest of Bue- 
nos Aires, and uncovered evidence which 
showed that Nazi funds for South Ameri- 
can Subversive activities were handled 
primarily from Buenos Aires. And docu- 
ments which the Bolivian Government was 
sending to the committee were expected to 
link the abortive putsch there with sim- 
ilar disturbances in Chile and _ possibly 
with the Peru-Ecuador conflict. 


{ Because the 117,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory in dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru is largely thick jungle, unsuited to 
modern warfare, both nations have con- 
fined their military operations to the west- 
ern part of the common frontier where the 
Zarumilla River runs southeast from the 
Jambeli Canal. Across the narrow, wind- 
ing, muddy Zarumilla last week, Peruvian 
forces estimated at 8,000 men and Ecua- 
dorians estimated at over 1,200 faced 
each other, ready for combat. To strength- 
en its side, Ecuador called to the colors 
all men born between 1916 and 1919 in- 
clusive. 

During most of the week the two forces 
maintained a cautious distance. On July 23, 
however, renewed hostilities broke out on 
a long frontier from Huaquillas to Mata- 
palo. Dismayed at this outbreak, after both 
nations had agreed to accept the mediation 
of Argentina, Brazil, and the United States, 
Argentina’s Foreign Minister, Enrique- 
Ruiz Guinazu sent a “supreme call” to the 
combatants urging them to end the row 
“for the good of continental unity.” 
In Washington, Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, backed up Ruiz 
Guinazu. 


Assassination 


When bearded Marx Dormoy, a mili- 
tant Socialist, was appointed Minister of 
the Interior in Léon Blum’s Popular 
Front Cabinet in 1936, he quickly incurred 
the hatred of the extreme rightists be- 
cause of his energy and success in ex- 
posing the plot of the Cagoulards, or 
Hooded Men, to attempt a Fascist coup. 
Extreme leftists also considered Dormoy 
an enemy because he repudiated the Com- 
munist International. A year ago he fought 
giving dictatorial power to Marshal Pé- 
tain and last fall was placed in “admini- 
strative internment” by the Vichy gov- 
ernment. About, 2 a.m. on July 26, while 
still under police surveillance, he was as- 
sassinated by a time bomb which had 
been placed under his bed in a hotel near 
Montélimar. 





Sidelights of the War 


Convalescing German and Italian offi- 
cers at the Lido in Venice became annoyed 


-at.a group of sun-bathing girls who were 


playing American and English jazz rec- 
ords. The newspaper II Popolo di Roma 
reported: “The officers approached the 
girls, politely took the records, and threw 
them into the sea . . . Then they offered 
to pay for the records.” The United Press 
reported that the officers seized the girls, 
pushed their faces in the water, and 
broke the records. 


{ To shoot a fox is a major faux pas in 
Britain. Nevertheless, last week Geoffrey 
Janes, a 16-year-old Isle of Wight lad, 
went out after foxes with a double-bar- 
reled shotgun and returned home a hero. 


Por 


His hunt was interrupted by the crash 
of a disabled Junkers 88 in a wheat field 
nearby. The crew came toward him wav- 
ing automatics, but he held his ground 
and brought them in. 


4] The war has brought an end to falconry, 
the sport which for many centuries has 
been practiced in Britain. Because falcons 
intercept pigeons bearing messages from 
RAF planes to their bases, the Air Min- 
istry has decreed the destruction of the 
birds and their eggs wherever found. 


{ Banner headlines in Berlin newspapers 
on July 22 featured the “sensational ex- 
posure” that President Roosevelt is a 
Mason. The charge was substantiated by 
a “secret illustrated document” from Oslo, 
which turned out to be a picture of Roose- 
velt wearing a Masonic apron seated with 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, two sons of 
the President, and other Masons. The 
papers neglected to mention that the news 
had been in standard reference books for 
years and that thirteen other American 
presidents were Masons. 


{ In the first year of the war 8,000 people 
in Britain were killed in road accidents as 
compared with 6,500 in an average pre- 
war year. An increase of 10,000 for a total 
figure of 18,000 killed was predicted for 
the second year of war by Lt. Col. J. A. A. 
Pickard, general secretary of the London 
Council, who attributed the sharp in- 
crease to blackouts and cumulative war 
strain. 


{For months the birth rate in urban 
centers in England has been overtaking 
the death rate until now the war babies 
are winning in all cities with over 50,000 
population with the exception of London. 
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NATURALLY, we can’t bring you January weather. But we can 
offer you the next best thing: the refreshing January cool- 


ness of a Four-Roses-and-tce-and-soda! 


Here’s a highball that’s super-special—because the Four 
Roses you buy today... the 1941 Bottling of Four Roses... 
is the grandest whiskey we’ve made or known in the past 
76 years! 


Indeed, this 1941 Bottling is a whiskey so magnificent it 
would be sacrilege to thin it with ice and soda, were it not 
for the fact that it holds its gorgeous flavor, even in the 


nudey- the 


mildest highball, right down to the last luxurious sip! 


So, before this summer day is ended, won’t you try this 
special Bottling of Four Roses? And as you linger over its 
rich, amber-golden goodness, think back: 


Have you ever tasted any whiskey that boasted such mag- 
nificence ... such soft and mellow perfection ? 


Four Roses ts a blend of straight whiskies —90 proof. The 
straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 years or more old. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville ¢> Baltimore. 


TRY THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 



















Railroads are now moving more tons 
of freight more miles than they 
did in the peak war-year of 1918 


4 ©.. year ago the American railroads looked 
‘at the transportation needs of the nation’s 

‘ defense program and said they could handle 
; -*” the job. 






That was a promise, and on that promise we made good. 


It was made with confidence, because our preparedness 
had started twenty years before. 


Straight through tough times, the railroads had stepped 
up their operating efficiency and improved their 
equipment. 


Eight billion dollars had gone into heavier rails, stronger 
bridges, improved safety signals, more powerful loco- 
motives, better cars—the basic needs of faster, smoother 
handling of increased traffic, whenever it might come. 


Since that promise was made, astounding things have 
happened. 


The government’s own appraisal of defense needs now 
has doubled and redoubled and redoubled again. 


Consumer buying has reached a ten-year peak — which 
also brought increased traffic. 


Demands for coal, piled up by the strike, have pyramided 
the job to be done in this important field of transport. 


STEPPING UP 
TO A“MUST 
ASSIGNMENT 
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The demand for ships has brought an imperative shift 
of traffic from water to rails. 


Today the railroads are handling an increasing portion of th 
intercoast traffic formerly moved through the Panama Canal 


The railroads are ready to take over shipments from th 
Orient—loading them on the Pacific Coast and speeding the 
across the continent at a saving of precious weeks. 


The railroads are being called upon to take over the movemen 
of much of the oil formerly handled by oil company ocean tankers 


And under way now is one of the largest wheat harvests in 
history— with the railroads standing by with a supply 9 
cars ample to move more wheat than can be stored. 


 cscstaty, no other form of transportation could begin 
to handle this combination of assignments. No othe! 
transportation could move the tonnage that’s rolling 
over the rails today. 


One reason railroads can do it is that today’s locomot ve 
are much more powerful—box cars are bigger and car 
heavier loads than ever before. Freight trains run faster 
carry more and turn out more than twice as much trsn 


_ portation in an hour as in 1918. 


To meet their increasing responsibility, the railroads art 
also steadily adding new equipment. 


They ; 
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They are rebuilding old cars, adding new ones. Between 
the fall of 1939 and of 1941, they will have put in service 





1000 locomotives, 195,000 new and rebuilt cars. The 


schedule calls for 120,000 more in 1942—150,000 more 


in 1943. 


These are important figures. But not content with this, we 


continue to ask ourselves, what more 
can we do right now? And in answer 
to this we have increased the activi- 
ties of our Car Service Division, 
our Freight Container Bureau and 
our whole cooperative service to 
shippers. 


Whar such cooperation can do to 
increase the carrying capacity of 
America’s No. 1 transportation 
system is shown by such examples 
as these: 


ltwouid add the equivalent of 100,000 
“ars to the nation’s supply if the 
average “turn-around” time of each 
cat could be reduced one day by 
faster unloading — 3 times the 


number of cars needed to handle any transfer of traffic 
from the Panama Canal. 


It would add the equivalent of an additional 30,000 cars if 


the average loading of carload traffic could be increased 
by one ton —by such simple improvements as better 


EXPERT OPINION 


“The National Association of Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards has full confi- 
dence in the ability of the railroads 
of the United States to perform, under 
private management, with the co- 
operation of the shipping public and 
the government of the United States, 
the transportation services to be 


required of them by the National | 


Defense program. 


“It pledges its members and the 
members of its affiliated regional 
boards to the accomplishment of the 
nation’s great purpose.” — (Extract 
from resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards adopted 
at sears illinois, on June he 1941. sf 


ASSOCIATION OF ‘AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON, D. C. 


planning of packaging and loading. 


How such improvements can be 
accomplished calls for analysis of 
each shipper’s present methods — 
as well as the practices on the 
receiving end. 


Thebig factis, weare thinking ahead 
— studying our job for the sake of 
defense — and we invite every user 
of rail transportation to dothe same. 


Les a big assignment we have 
ahead of us. We know it—and do 
not propose to underestimate the 
challenge it presents. 


But we have the organization. We 
have the “know how.” We have 
the man power. And we have the 
determination to do this job as it 
should be done. 








Y SEIZING first, all transpor- 
tation, when they occupy a 
new country, the totalitarians 
have identified it as the most 
valuable arm a nation can possess 
under the conditions of total war. 

And their logic is doubly indispu- 
table. First, of what avail are shipyards 
or steel mills or ordnance plants if the 
transportation to feed raw materials 
to them is lacking? Secondly, what 
good is a mechanized army, a two- 
ocean navy, @ 50,000-airplane fleet, if 
their service of supply is inadequate? 

A new freight car every 
41, minutes 

To support the railroads in the trans- 
portation problems created by the 
transfer of coastal ships to oceanic serv- 
ice and the demand for speed in build- 
ing armaments, Pullman-Standard is 
today turning out freight cars at the 
rate of one complete car every 4% 
minutes of each working day. 


Having achieved that speed, its pro- 


PULLMAN-STAN 


TRANSPORTATION 


is the primary arm of 


National Defense | 


and the primary arm of 


transportation is the 
FREIGHT CAR 


duction lines are again being keyed 
up to increase the present high rate of 
output ... by a reduction of the black- 
out by multiple shift operation, aided 
by added facilities and further stand- 
ardization of car design . . . larger 
orders resulting in longer runs...a con- 
tinuous flow of all materials...and the 
co-operation on the part of all suppliers 
of raw materials and finished parts. 
Hundreds of thousands of freight 
cars are still needed 
As our armament program attains full 
momentum, additional freight cars— 
hundreds of thousands of them—will 
be needed. Pullman-Standard stands 
ready to supply them to the limit of 
its capacity, with the full co-opera- 
tion of its loyal “shoulder -to-the- 


wheel,” experienced organization. 

For Pullman-Standard has the 
“know-how” derived from 82 
years of rich experience. It has, 

too, extensive and experienced 
research, engineering and _ pro- 
duction staffs capable of over- 
coming the uncharted problems mech- 
anized war imposes . . . expert knowl- 
edge of metals and the organization to 
back that knowledge with millions of 
man- and machine-hours . . . plus the 
determination, shared by every worker, 
to make an all-out effort for defense. 
Therefore, even though it is now 
turning out, in addition to freight cars, 
passenger and transit equipment, such 
a broad list of essential armaments as 


tanks, trench mortars, shells, gun car- 


riages, and airplane wings on a mass- 
production basis—Pullman-Standard 
recognizes that nothing it can contribute 
to defense is more important than the 
utilization of its total effective freight- 
car building capacity. 
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4 U.S. Turns to Auto Industry 
for Mass Production of Arms 


Detroit Becomes the Hub 
of Vast National Defense Effort 
With $1,800,000,000 in Orders 


Though ranking third, after New York 
and Chicago, among this country’s great 
industrial centers, Detroit, as the capital 
of the automobile industry, has no peer in 
the art of mass production. Hence when 
the need arose nearly fifteen months ago 
for a sudden spawning of immense quanti- 
ties of guns, tanks, planes, motorized 
equipment, and other implements of 
war, defense organizers turned promptly 
to the 240-year-old metropolis on the 
Detroit River, oldest American city of 
any size west of the original seaboard 
colonies,* for a major chunk of the pro- 
gram. 

As a result, the Detroit metropolitan 
area, centering on the skyscraper-studded 
downtown district but encompassing its 
home county, Wayne, and neighboring 
Oakland County and the southern part 
of Macomb County, has become the hub 
of the entire defense effort, with a more 
dazzling array of arms contracts than any 
other city. 

This was emphasized last week’ when 
the Chrysler Corp., on top of some $300,- 
000,000 of arms orders already in the mill, 
received two more contracts totaling 
$74,566,000, understood to call for 1,600 
medium tanks and spare parts. These 
assignments raised the total defense job 
to be executed in the Detroit area by auto- 
mobile and other major producers to more 
than $1,800,000,000, greater than that 
shouldered by any other city, excluding 
naval building, and equal to nearly 7 per 
cent of all arms orders placed to date and 
about 66 per cent of the Detroit area’s 
total industrial output in the last pre- 
emergency year of 1939. 

At present, however, although Detroit 
has already turned out huge quantities 
of trucks and other easily manufactured 
defense products, much of the armament 
work, particularly in such heavy cate- 
gories as tanks and plane engines, is only 
beginning to move out of the make-ready 
stage. Thus the Chrysler tank arsenal, 





“Founded as Fort Pontchartrain du Detroit 
by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac, French colo- 
nist, in 1701, Detroit was settled 76 years after 
New York, originally New Amsterdam, and 70 
years after Boston, but 102 years before the 
first settlement at Chicago. 


which recently completed its first produc- 
tion models, still only employs about 2,500 
workmen, against an estimated 10,000 
next spring, while Ford’s big bomber fac- 
tory in nearby Ypsilanti will not go into 
full production, with an estimated 40,000 
employes, until late in 1942. 

Hence the full impact of even the ex- 
isting defense load, which may be doubled 
or tripled as the present $60,000,000,000 
preparedness drive gets into full swing, 
has still to be felt. But coming on top of 
thriving auto-making activity, resulting 
in production of about 2,990,000 units in 
the first half of 1941, or 23 per cent more 
than in the same period of 1940 and only 
8 per cent under the 1929 record, defense 
orders have already helped push the city 
toward the boom stage. 

This is being reflected in many social 
and economic bellwethers. The population 
of the metropolitan area, for instance, 
which gained 191,103 to 2,295,867 between 
1930 and 1940, has since risen further 
by an estimated 100,000, with the result 
that a housing shortage is threatened. 
Meanwhile, weekly bank clearings are 
running about 60 per cent above 1940 and 
industrial power sales have jumped 40 per 





cent. Hotels, bars, and clubs are doing a 
rip-roaring business and prices generally 
are on the upgrade—even barbers recently 
raised haircuts from 50 cents to 65. 


Among Detroit’s major producers, the 
biggest assignments are held by General 
Motors, Ford, Packard, and Chrysler. 
These stack up as follows: 


GENERAL Motors: $275,832,000 of con- 
tracts, chiefly for trucks, 20-millimeter 
anti-aircraft cannon, Allison engine parts, 
bomber parts, and naval-gun housings. 
Last week, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., GM chair- 
man, revealing that the company’s arms 
orders in hand and in sight, both for in- 
side and outside the Detroit area, 
amounted to $1,200,000,000, said that de- 
fense deliveries in the second quarter of 
1941 reached $75,200,000, against $56,- 
600,000 in the first quarter and $43,700,- 
000 in the last quarter of 1940. 


Forp: $778,000,000 for Consolidated 
B-24 bombers and parts, airplane engines, 
trucks, and blitz buggies. This includes 
$23,000,000 for the engine factory now 
a-building in Detroit and $47,000,000 for 
the bomber plant under construction at 
Ypsilanti. 

CurysLterR: $375,000,000 for tanks, 


trucks, shells, bomber parts, anti-aircraft 
guns, and other items. 


PacKARD: $243,838,600 for marine en- 
gines and Rolls-Royce airplane motors. 


In addition, numerous smaller concerns, 
such as Budd Wheel, Hudson Motor, 
Graham-Paige, Continental Motors, and 
Briggs Manufacturing are busy on orders 


Detroit: hub of the nation’s defense drive 
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running into many millions for products 
ranging from tank engines and anti-air- 
craft guns to shells and machine-gun 
parts. 


Labor 


So far, despite booming automobile out- 
put and the influx of arms orders, which 
helped push estimated employment up 24 
per cent in the metropolitan area to a 
1941 peak of 478,224 for the week end- 
ing June 15, Detroit has suffered no labor 
shortage except in some skilled lines. And 
with the seasonal summer slowdown in 
automotive production now under way, 
employment totals receding from the June 
peak, and -unemploynient on June 30 
estimated at 65,512, authorities are seek- 
ing to discourage unskilled labor from mi- 
grating to Detroit. 

One reason for this is that with the 
automobile industry facing a cut in pro- 
duction to make way for preparedness 
needs (see page 34), more workers may 
be thrown out of jobs than can be ab- 
sorbed immediately into defense indus- 
tries. Thus, on the basis of the proposed 
20 per cent cut in automobile production, 
an estimated 55,000 Detroit workers would 
lose. their jobs. 

However, as mass production of arms 
gets under way, an ever-widening demand 
for skilled and semiskilled workers is an- 
ticipated. And to take care of this, 
especially the transition from automotive 
to armament skills, a training-within-in- 
dustry program, sponsored by the Office 
of Production Management, is being pro- 
moted in 225 Detroit area plants with 
250,000 employes. In addition, vocational 
training carried out with the aid of public 
schools has already turned out 30,000 
workers and is now preparing 13,000 more 
for defense jobs. 


Housing 


Although the Detroit area is sharing in 
the current nationwide home-building 
boom, with the result that 20,000 new 
units have been added in the past year 
in Wayne County alone, housing is still 
a major problem. This is shown by the 
fact that the city of Detroit now has an 
occupancy rate of about 99 per cent, with 
rents gradually creeping up, and by the 
sprouting of numerous trailer camps in 
the metropolitan area, some of them 150- 
odd units strong and showing such signs 
of permanence as trailers surrounded by 
neat picket fences and well-stocked little 
flower gardens. 

However, because of crowded conditions 
in the city and the springing up of big 
new defense plants in the suburbs, the 
chief shortage is in outlying districts, par- 
ticularly in such communities as Center 
Line and Warren in Southern Macomb 
County, near the Chrysler tank and Hud- 
son ordnance works. As one means of al- 
leviating this, the Federal government, be- 
sides sponsoring two building projects for 


200 and 300 units respectively in Wayne 
County, has mapped another undertaking 
calling for 500 units in Center Line. 

Aside from these plans, private build- 
ing in the Southern Macomb County 
area, is now being hampered by inade- 
quate sewage facilities. As a result, the 
Federal government is expected to finance 
a comprehensive sewage disposal sys- 
tem, as well as expansion of schooling 
facilities. 


Significance 


Because of Detroit’s outstanding posi- 
tion as a center of mass output, the pre- 
paredness boom that has invaded the city 
is by no means an unmixed blessing. Thus, 
with defense leaders bent. on capitalizing 
to the fullest extent on the automobile 
industry’s know-how in production effi- 











ciency, the city faces a situation where, 
unless the shift over from peacetime to 
emergency production is handled with 
care, a severe dislocation of its economic 
life might result. 

However, when this hurdle is finally ne. 
gotiated and Detroit’s armament ma. 
chinery is whirring at full speed, prospects 
are that the city’s industrial and map. 
power resources will be strained to the 
limit. At the same time, such problems as 
providing additional housing, schools, and 
other facilities will become more and more 
acute. 


Furlough for Work 


As the grain harvest approached, farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Azalia, Mich., faced a 
tough problem this year. The operator of 
the threshing machine used in the neigh- 
borhood had been drafted. So 57 of Pvt. 
John V. Prochaska’s neighbors petitioned 
the commandant of Fort Sheridan, III, to 
release him for harvest duty. The Army 
complied last week by giving the thresher 
operator a 30-day furlough. 

For defense industries faced with the 
same problem, the War Department last 
week issued instructions on how to obtain 
the release of key men who are serving in 
the Army. Under the Army’s new policy of 
releasing men who are needed urgently by 
defense industries, a company must make 
separate requests for each ex-employe it 
needs, sign affidavits that they will be re- 
employed immediately, and prove to the 
satisfaction of the War Department that 
the soldiers are key men. These requests 
and affidavits must be addressed to Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, at 
Washington. The soldiers who are released 
will be transferred to the enlisted Reserve 
as occupational specialists, subject to recall 
if they quit their defense jobs. 





Wide World photos 


.. . to operate threshing machine for Azalia, Mich., farmers 
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Wide World 


Secretary Knox and Admiral W. H. P. Blandy display the Ordnance 
Flag being presented to contractors for meritorious defense production 


Medal Trouble 


One of the easiest ways of enlisting full 
cooperation of workmen, according to psy- 
chologists, is to pat them on the back in 
praise of a job well done. About four 
month ago, the OPM decided this would 
be a good principle to apply to the defense 
program, and worked out a plan to give 
medals and citations to men and com- 
panies doing outstanding defense jobs. But 
before the project was announced pub- 
lidy, Capt. Alan G. Kirk, chief of Naval 
Intelligence, objected on the grounds that 
the plan might reveal war secrets. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox began to wonder why the Navy was 
not awarding the Naval Ordnance Flag to 
plants doing good work, as was done in 
1918. Unaware of the Intelligence Board’s 
opposition to awards, he ordered Naval 
Ordnance to work out a plan under which 
contractors who are up to or ahead of 
schedule get the flag, and workmen receive 
emblems marked “E” for excellence. 

When the plan was announced last week, 
with the names of fourteen manufacturers* 





_*Arma Corp., Brooklyn; Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester; Cameron Iron Works, 
Houston, Texas; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Fisher Body Di- 
vision of General Motors, Detroit; Ford Instru- 
ment Co., Inc., Long Island City; International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Huntington, W. Va.; Keuffel & 
Esser Co., Hoboken; Midvale Co., Nicetown, 
Pa; Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago; Norris Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles; Northern Pump Co., 
Minneapolis; Pollak Manufacturing Co., Arling- 
Mean ® and the Textile Machine Works, 
ing, ©a.. 


who had been given the Ordnance award, 
the OPM boiled over, the Army was miffed 
because it had been left out, and Naval 
Intelligence was embarrassed. Now the 
OPM is trying to set up a central bureau 
in charge of awards to weed out question- 
able cases and prevent a too liberal hang- 
ing of medals on the chests of workmen. 





Morale Muddle 


Soldier Letters on Army Issue 


Create Major Problem in Camps 


It is normal for a soldier to grumble 
about his lot in life. The Army expects 
the men to complain among themselves 
about the food, the quarters or the top 
sergeant as an outlet for the feelings that 
are pent up by the strict military disci- 
pline. But when large numbers of sol- 
diers violate regulations by writing their 
complaints to Congress, the Army knows 
it has on its hands a major morale prob- 
lem. 

That situation prevailed last week as 
draftees and National Guardsmen in camps 
all over the country sent letters and peti- 
tions to Washington urging their senators 
and representatives to oppose the Army’s 
plan to extend training beyond one year 
(see page 13) . On cheap pad paper sold by 
Army post exchanges for a nickel and on 
company stationery, the newest pressure 
group made it known that a considerable 
number of trainees demand to be returned 


' to civil life upon completion of one-year 
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hitches. Most of the mail was directed to 
anti-Administration senators, with Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler, isolationist leader, re- 
ceiving letters and petitions from 41 Army 
posts, but nearly everyone on Capitol Hill 
reported receiving some of the missives. 

The chief complaint of the reluctant 
soldiers was that they were being asked to 
continue in service while many eligible men 
had not yet been drafted..Some of the 
trainees who volunteered before their num- 
bers came up, in order to get their training 
over with, were particularly bitter. And 
some draftees, interviewed while on fur- 
lough, threatened to sit down, slow down, 
or pack up and go AWOL when their years 
expire, regardless of the status of the draft 
law. 

Beyond pointing out that such letter 
writing was in direct violation of the Army 
regulation which forbids a soldier to at- 
tempt to procure or influence legislation, 
the War Department maintained a “no 
comment” attitude. But nervousness over 
the situation was betrayed by the public 
statements of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, and Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson. 

Speaking before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, Gen. Marshall blamed 
the letter writing on outside influences at 
work among the soldiers and hinted that 
disciplinary action would be taken by post 
commanders. The Secretary of War, in his 
press conference, narrowed down the ac- 
cusation by directing a blast at Senator 
Wheeler. The isolationist, Stimson said, 
came “very near the line of subversive 
activities against the United States, if not 
treason,” by sending out franked cards 
asking soldiers to write to the President 
and ask him to keep the nation out of the 


war. Wheeler retorted that Stimson was . 


“ga-ga,” saying that the two such cards 
the Secretary displayed were among 1,000,- 
000 sent out to a magazine mailing list 
before the draft-extension issue arose. But 
President Roosevelt nevertheless also 
hinted the isolationist leader had gone too 
far. In this week’s debate over the pro- 
priety of using franking privileges to send 
such matter through the mails, however, 
Senate Democratic Leader Alben W. 
Barkley declared he did not believe the 
charge of treason or near treason was 
justified. 


Significance 


The Army’s troubles with draftees and 
National Guardsmen have their root in the 
anomalous position of the United States, 
which is neither at war nor at peace. The 
Administration’s belief that the nation is 
gravely endangered apparently is not 
shared by these soldiers who have never 
been led to expect release if war was im- 
minent or declared. And the feelings of 
Guardsmen who want to go home were not 
soothed by the recent statement by Maj. 
Gen. John F. Williams, chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, that his survey of 
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Bomber training: students at Ninth Bombardment Group School train for jobs as expert navigators 


training centers showed that Guardsmen 
were anxious to continue in the service. 

But regardless of the basis for the trou- 
bles, such widespread flouting of regula- 
tions is intolerable to the Army. The mili- 
tary, even in a democracy, cannot be per- 
mitted to debate such questions, any more 
than the men can be allowed to overrule 
their officers. For that reason, the Army 
is now faced with the double-barreled job 
of selling the citizen-soldiers on its ex- 
tension program while disciplining them 
for infractions of the rules. And this dis- 
cipline probably can be little more severe 
than the confinement of letter writers to 
quarters, as was done at Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., last week, lest public opinion 
be aroused against the Army. 


Bomber Staff 


The struggle in Europe has demon- 
strated that the long-range bomber is one 
of the most effective weapons of modern 
warfare. Some strategists now believe that 
this type of offense alone, without an 
invasion, is sufficient to make an enemy 
less well equipped with air power cry 
uncle. As a result, the emphasis both in 
the United States and Great Britain is 
now on the production of these bombers, 
with America’s goal set at 500 a month. 

Operating these bombers, however, is 
not a one-man job. Instead, it takes the 
close cooperation of five or more high- 
ly skilled technicians—pilots, navigators, 
bombardiers, radio operators, and machine 
gunners. Last week the Army announced 
it had stepped up its training program to 
keep the supply of these constantly ahead 
of the new demand: 





Pots: Until recently, the Air Corps 
had so few four-motored bombers it 
wouldn’t trust them to a flier who had less 
than ten years’ experience and 2,000 hours 
ef flying.time. . But with increased produc- 


tion, requirements have been lowered to 
two years of active duty and 750 hours, or 
one and a half years and 500 hours with at 
least a year in a multi-engined bombard- 
ment or reconnaissance unit. 


Navigators: By celestial navigation, a 
bomber’s position can be determined with- 
in a 3-mile area even at speeds above 200 
miles an hour. Night bombing makes a 
quick-working, accurate navigator essen- 
tial. Consequently, students selected for 
the twenty-week courses at Kelly Field, 
Texas, Mather Field, Calif., Barksdale 
Field, La., and Pan American Airways’ 
Coral Gables, Fla., school are chosen as 
carefully as flying cadets. Five weeks of 
the course are concentrated on gunnery. 


Bomparpiers: When the plane is near 
the target, the bombardier, sitting in the 
bomber’s nose, directs by telephone the 
flight plan until he lays the high-explosive 
eggs at the point indicated by his bomb 
sight. Key men of bombing raids, the 
bombardiers, limited to “washed-out” fly- 
ing cadets and a few steady-nerved enlisted 
men, are trained for ten weeks at Ellington 
Field, Texas, Lowry Field, Colo., and 
Barksdale, and five weeks in a flexible gun- 
nery school. The ex-cadets are commis- 
sioned. 


Rapio Operators: Because of the speed 
of aircraft, the Air Corps considers radio 
communication more important in aerial 
warfare than on the ground. “Sparks,” 
generally an enlisted man, is the bomber’s 
link with home bases. The Air Corps’ big 
radio school at Scott Field, Ill., is produc- 
ing 20,000 a year. 


Gunners: For protection, the bomber is 
amply supplied with machine guns. To 
man them, schools at Harlingen, Texas, 
Panama City, Fla., and Las Vegas, Nev., 
are turning out 30,000 gunners a year. In 
addition, both bombardiers and navigators 


are qualified to fill in as emergency re- 


placements in flight. 
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Defense Week 


Onto Crasues: The new Army Air 
Corps Ferrying Command, organized to 
fly planes from the factories to coastal 
points for transshipment overseas, lost two 
Lockheed-Hudson bombers and two pilots 
last week. Both planes ¢rashed in Ohio, 
one as it took off from Patterson Field near 
Dayton and the other near Cardington. 
Crashes of two other Army planes in Ohio, 
a transport ship at Patterson Field, and 
a B-18 bomber at Granville, brought a 
quick investigation but Army officers said 
preliminary studies of all four crashes 
showed no signs of sabotage. 


ALUMINUM: At the end of the first week 
of the national aluminum drive, Wash- 
ington officials estimated that the 20,- 
000,000-pound goal would be reached. 
Among the unexpected donations were an 
aluminum artificial leg, to the Long Beach, 
Calif., campaign, a piece of the ill-fated 
airship Hindenburg picked up from the 
wreckage at Lakehurst as a souvenir and 
the aluminum fiddle used by Jascha Hei- 
fetz for practicing. A New Yorker ar- 
rested for having in his possession a set 
of aluminum knuckles insisted he was 
taking them to an aluminum collection 
center. 


Nores: The AFL building and construc- 
tion trades entered into a no-strike agree- 
ment with government defense agencies 
but it did not prevent a strike of 300 AFL 
carpenters working on the naval base at 
Key West in sympathy with laborers who 
walked out demanding pay increases 
. . . The Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., a United States Steel subsidiary, 
launched the destroyers Bristol and Elly- 
son seven and a half months after keel lay- 
ing—a month better than the previous rec- 
ord . . . The Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
announced plans to build a $500,000 air- 
plane-parts plant at Litchfield Park, near 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H.ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A.LINCOLN, President 


NEW YORK CITY 


To all Metropolitan Policyholders: 


Three and one-half years ago, we decided to devote part of our advertising 
effort to explaining how a life insurance company operates. 


Since then, we have published thirty-nine advertisements having this as 
their aim. We have told you about mortality tables, dividends, surpluses, 
diversification of investments, and many other subjects. However, so far 
in the series we have not covered in detail Metropolitan agency practices 
and principles which govern life insurance selling activities. 


Accordingly, we are devoting this and several succeeding messages to 
their explanation. 


The principles underlying our sales practices are designed to help us 
provide you with the kind and amount of insurance protection you should 
have at the lowest cost consistent with safety. Briefly stated, these 
basic selling principles are... 


1. Your life insurance program should be fitted to your own 
particular needs and those of your family. 


In taking out life insurance, full consideration should be 
given to the relationship between your income and your in- 
surance needs. 


As your insurance needs change, or your income varies, 
your insurance program should be fitted to your new situa- 
tion in whatever way will best serve your interests and 
your family’s. Your Company or any representative will 

be glad to advise you in such cases without charging you 
a fee of any kind. 


The Company should do everything it reasonably can, not only to 
make it convenient for you to keep your life insurance program in 
force, but also to help fulfill its objectives. 


Life insurance companies have found that the most satisfactory way to 
help you accomplish these things is through the Agency System. Metro- 
politan agents are especially trained in life insurance, so that they may 
be equipped to help you with your problems. This method of selling life 
insurance has been given the stamp of public approval by generations of 
policyholders. 





COPYRIGHT 1941—=METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


This is Number 40 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
msurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed upon request, 


‘Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COM PANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR « AGRICULTURE 


New Disputes Over Priorities 


Bare Need for Unified Setup 


OPM Check on Henderson 
Assures Orderly Cut in Autos; 


Rows Flare Over Labor, Power 


There are now fourteen major Federal 
agencies supervising the purely economic 
and civilian aspects of the preparedness 
drive, most of which have some overlap- 
ping functions. However, the sharpest 
conflicts occur between the largest and 
most important of the agencies: OPM, 
or the Office of Production Management, 
headed by William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman, and OPACS, or the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
directed by Leon Henderson. 

To some extent these tussles arise from 
the differing viewpoints of the two 
agencies’ personnel, OPM’s executives be- 
ing mostly $l-a-year businessmen, while 
Henderson’s top officials include 70-odd 
college professors. The basic conflict, how- 
ever, is over the touchy question as to 
whether the OPM Priorities Division 
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headed by Edward R. Stettinius Jr., or 
OPACS shall control priorities, keystone 
of defense production. OPACS contends 
that Stettinius should decide only which 
defense needs come first, i.e., whether 
bombers or tanks get first call on copper 
and other scarce materials. This would 





give Henderson’s office the exclusive right 
to parcel out among civilian industries the 
supplies remaining after defense require- 
ments have been met. 

Last week the battle over who would 
regulate civilian production broke out into 
the open as a result of Henderson’s jump- 
ing in over OPM’s head and ordering the 
50 per cent cut in auto output (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 28). On Tuesday, Stettinius 
told a Senate investigating committee that 
a clearer definition of the relationship be- 
tween his division and OPACS was 
needed. Next day, Knudsen, as _ soft- 
spoken as Henderson is strident, admitted 
the existence of “a little dispute,” but 
predicted, as had Stettinius, that the 
squabble would soon be settled by the 
signing of an executive order now on the 
President’s desk. 

Knudsen also said that the sudden Hen- 
derson pronouncement had been issued 
without consultation with the OPM, and 
asserted that no reduction other than the 
20 per cent curtailment already scheduled 
by the Knudsen agency would go into 
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effect until the OPM’s auto section had 
worked out the details (see chart). The 
following day, OPM officials announced 
that Henderson’s demand for a reduction 
in production of refrigerator and home- 


laundry equipment likewise would be de- 
ferred. 


While this auto and priorities fuss hel 
the center of the stage, the other defeng 
agencies were also carrying on lively dis. 
putes. A Hillman assistant, Eli Oliver 
suggested that the railroads might trans. 
fer 100,000 skilled electricians, welders 
blacksmiths, etc., to the aircraft and ship. 
building industries. This proposal pro. 
voked a threat of “sternest opposition” 
from Ralph Budd, defense transportation 
commissioner, who said the roads could 
not afford to sacrifice man power at this 
time, with loadings already straining ca. 
pacity. However, he did not oppose vol- 
untary transfer of surplus mechanics, ob- 
jecting only to mass requisitions. 

Still another scrap was strictly intra. 
mural, between regulars in the New Deal 
ranks. In one corner was the Federal Pow. 
er Commission, which a fortnight ago 
advanced a gigantic, five-year program to 
expand the nation’s power capacity by 
one-third. Last week, Secretary Harold 
Ickes bluntly termed this plan “ill-ad- 
vised” and “carelessly prepared.” He re- 
vealed one reason for his attitude when 
he lashed the FPC for proposing a new 
private plant in the Bonneville area where 
the Secretary wants to establish complete 
Federal control. Another reason may be 
Ickes’ reported desire to add complete 
supervision of power to his other defense 
job of petroleum coordinator. 

The week’s squabbles almost overshad- 
owed other important activities of the 
top defense bureaus. A few hours after 
President Roosevelt froze Japanese assets 
(see page 11) and raised the. specter of 
a silk shortage, Stettinius issued an order 
forbidding mills or warehouses to deliver 
raw silk without a priorities license, and 
limiting mill operations to the level they 
maintained in the week ending July 26. 
Simultaneously, the OPACS ordered the 
Commodity Exchange to suspend trading 
in -silk futures and announced that it 
would soon institute a ceiling on prices for 
the fiber at around $3.04 a pound, com- 
pared with $3.65 reached on Friday. 

Both OPM and OPACS were in agree- 
ment on one subject, namely, that the 
country faced a shortage of paper because 
of soaring demand for virtually all grades 
and types. Henderson urged the nation’s 
housewives to save old newspapers and 
magazines for reclamation, while OPM, in 
warning about shortages, particularly em- 
phasized the probability that book and 
magazine paper might become more “yel- 
low” on account of the shortage of chlor- 
ine used for bleaching paper. 


Significancenmnm 


The administration of priorities, which 
involves the determination of life or death 
for hundreds of concerns, will stir up bit- 
ter battles even under absolutely ideal 
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Painting by Giacomo Bolla, Courtesy the Museum of Modern Art, New York 





Aschool of Futurist painters maintained 
that when a dog walks or runs, it has an 
infinite number of legs; when it wags 
its tail, it has an infinite number of tails; 
and so forth. 

Which is an interesting theory, and 
proves, perhaps, that the artist and the 
business man see the world through 
different eyes. 

At any rate, Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods of handling 
figure work are based on the more 
pragmatic premise that a dog has four 
legs and one tail, even while hot in 
pursuit of a cat. 

And every day, more business men 
(including many who take pride and 
joy in their collections of modern paint- 
ing) specify Comptometer machines 
and methods for adding, subtracting, 
multiplying or dividing business or in- 
dustrial figures quickly and accurately. 

They may respect theory ... but 
they’ve found it’s a fact that the Compt- 
ometer handles more figure work in less 
time at lower cost. . 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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supervision. Last week, for example, Sen- 
ators Murray of Montana, Mead of New 
York, and Truman of Missouri were each 
aroused over the fate of small manu- 
facturers denied raw materials. It is in 
reflection of the mounting pressure in 
behalf of such concerns that Henderson 
tried to cut auto output to give materials 
the motormakers might otherwise obtain 
to the small outfits. On the other hand, 
the sharp auto curtailment might result 





Aviation Notes 


Weatuer Reports: The American Ex- 
port Lines announced the installation in 
its three ships plying between New York 
and Lisbon of apparatus for measuring 
the temperature, humidity, and pressure 
of the upper air as high as 12 miles above 
sea level. The equipment is carried aloft 
by a helium-inflated rubber balloon, 5 
feet in diameter, to which is attached a 


Releasing a radio sonde balloon from atop the Exeter’s ‘weather shack’ 


in layoffs involving more workers than the 
closing of small plants, since, as the OPM 
contends, the amount of auto machinery 
that can readily be diverted to arms work 
is strictly limited. Such considerations ac- 
count for the OPM contention that, instead 
of imposing a further drastic cut upon the 
auto industry, it should be allowed to pro- 
duce, taking its chances on getting enough 
steel for the cars, and developing substi- 
tutes for the scarcer metals. 

To divide up the determination of these 
knotty and fateful issues among two or 
more jealous agencies tends to compound 
the confusion and aggravate the suffering. 
Something more than a mere order clarify- 
ing the OPM-OPACS rights is called for, 
however, in view of the rail-labor and 
Ickes-FPC squabbles and others that may 
turn up, such as an OPACS-Nelson Rocke- 
feller quarrel over Latin-American priori- 
ties or an Ickes-OPACS dispute over gaso- 
line rationing. Only a _ thoroughgoing 
simplification and centralization setting 
up a unified control over all economic 
activities, prices, priorities, exports, and 
civilian production, such as_ Bernard 
Baruch wielded in the World War, will 
suffice. 


2-pound radio that automatically trans- 
mits the data to a “weather shack” 
aboard the ship: Observations will be 
made twice daily and the findings relayed 
by radio to the United States Weather 
Bureau in Washington. 


Disaster Corps: Relief Wings, Inc., es- 
tablished to rush aid by air to various 
parts of the country when floods or other 
disasters strike, will be ready to function 
in six weeks, its executive director, Ruth 
Nichols, announced. Some 150 volunteer 
surgeons, nurses, pilots, and radio opera- 
tors have been registered, each pledged to 
give a minimum of two days’ service a year. 
Three large amphibian hospital planes 
have already been ordered. 





RFC in the Galapagos 

On the Equator 600 miles off the Pacific 
Coast of South America lie the Galapagos 
Islands, an archipelago with an area equal 
to Delaware and consisting of black lava 
rock covered with lush tropical vegetation 
on its higher levels and now inhabitated 
by 2,000 persons, mostly Ecuadorians and 
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Scandinavians. Off steamship routes and 
visited chiefly by scientists and fishermen 
including Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1938, 
the Galapagos, which fly the flag of Ecus. 
dor, are famous for 600-pound tortoises. 

Last week attention was again directed 
to the Galapagos by the award of a $509. 
000 RFC loan to the Pacific Development 
Co. to be used in the commercial develop. 
ment of Albemarle Island, largest of the 
group. Head of the company is Paul Foster, 
an engineer and former United States 
Navy Commander, who, last winter, 
equipped with a $30,000 RFC advance, 
conducted a four-month survey of the js. 
land before leasing it from the individual 
owner, one Carlos Gil. Resources that in. 
trigued Foster include: sulphur deposits, 
“magnificent” wild cattle, fish of every de. 
scription, and soil suitable for the growth 
of quinine-producing trees and vital Far 
Eastern herbs. 

Since the Galapagos are only 1,000 miles 
southwest of the Panama Canal there have 


-long been rumors of establishing United 


States naval or air bases there but Foster 
strenuously denies that such a purpose is 


behind his deal with the RFC. 





M.L., P., F. & B. 


The 42 partners of Merrill Lynch, E. A. 
Pierce & Cassatt, put together early in 
1940 to the amazement of Wall Strect, are 
beneficiaries of an estimated 10 to 15 per 
cent of the business done on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Last week the giant firm 
announced its consolidation effective Aug. 
18 with Fenner & Beane, ranking second 
or third Big Board house, to form Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The merg- 
er will add to the brokerage and invest- 
ment banking facilities of the present com- 
bine an organization with an outstanding 
position in the commodities markets and 
will produce a firm with 67 partners, 
branches in 93 cities, combined capital of 
$6,000,000 and debit balances of $56,000,- 
000, memberships in 28 exchanges, and 
the largest private-wire system in the 
country. 

Quickly figuring that M. L., P., F. & B. 
will handle one-quarter of the stock-ex- 
change volume and realizing that such a big 
outfit could dominate Wall Street prac- 
tices, the financial community was not al- 
together happy. Brokers recalled that Mer- 
rill Lynch had favored relatively low com- 
mission charges and also had been active in 
off-the-exchange jobbing of securities in 
contrast to the conventional market opera- 
tions on the volume of which most firms’ 
livelihood and the fate of the organized 
exchanges depends. On the other hand, 
several conceded that the big house has 
successfully pioneered in the merchandising 
of brokerage services through its advertis- 
ing and public-relations policies, and they 
look for continued aggressive leadership 
from the expanded firm. 
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$70,000,000 Pipeline 


Congress last week finally passed the 
Cole Bill authorizing the government to 
uid pipelines or to lend money to private 
industry for their construction and per- 
mitting exercise of the power of eminent 
domain to obtain needed rights of way. 
Thereupon, Petroleum Coordinator Ickes 
recommended that the major Eastern com- 

anies start immediate construction of a 
370,000,000 pipeline system to carry 250,- 
000 barrels of crude oil daily from the East 
Texas oil fields to Southern Illinois and 
thence to the Atlantic Coast. 

Ickes also urged the industry to start 
building at once 40 to 50 large high-speed 
tankers, in addition to the 139 already un- 
der construction or contract. However, 
these measures are not expected to relieve 
the petroleum shortage in the East before 
next winter, particularly since the pro- 
posed pipeline will require a minimum of 
eight months to build. Hence, some sort 
of rationing is to be expected, possibly 
along the lines of that adopted in Canada 
a fortnight ago, where the sale of gasoline 
and lubricants to motorists is banned on 
Sundays and from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. week- 
days. Canadian officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that American visitors to the Do- 
minion wouldn’t suffer since they could 
stock up during the selling hours. 






























































€An unusual remedy for the petroleum 
shortage was proposed last week by Erle P. 
Halliburton, Oklahoma industrialist. His 
idea is to build semisubmerged oil barges 
of 100,000-barrel capacity and of such 
simplified design that they could be built 
in four days. Consisting merely of a huge 
steel cylinder with tapered ends, the barges 
could he either towed or equipped with 
a combustion engine, according to Halli- 
burton. Nautical men doubted that the 
craft could sail in rough waters but the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Hobo- 
ken, N.J., is now putting models to a 
s thorough test. 


Tunnel for Gold 


Since gold and silver were discovered at 
Cripple Creek, Colo., in 1891, almost $400,- 
000,000 in ore has been extracted from the 
mines there. However, in recent years ac- 
tivity has been slowed down and some 
mines have been closed by water seeping 
Into the shafts, necessitating expensive 
pumping operations. 

To drain the mines and make it possible 
to drive them still deeper at low cost, the 
Golden Cycle Corp., one of the leading op- 
erators in the district, two years ago start- 
ed digging a tunnel, 10 feet wide and 11 
feet high, through the solid granite that 
Prevented natural drainage. Last week, 
after boring beneath the mountains a. dis- 
tance of more than 6 miles, the $2,000,000 
Project was holed through, two years ahead 





of schedule as a result of specially designed 
machinery, round-the-clock operations, and 
bonuses to workmen for extra-fast prog- 
ress. 

Called the Carlton Tunnel after the late 
Carlton brothers who formerly owned the 
Golden Cycle, the 32,000-foot bore has al- 
ready dried up one mine, and the water 
level is dropping in a number of others. 
The water removed is to be sold to farm- 
ers in Colorado’s Arkansas River Valley. 

Geologists estimate that there is from 
$3,000,000 to $13,000,000 worth of proved 
gold in the lower levels of the field and in 
addition several new ore veins were uncov- 
ered during the digging. 





Credit Centenarian 


On Aug. 1, 1841, when the country was 
groggy from the effects of a crippling de- 
pression and money panic, Lewis Tappan, 
a New York silk importer, started the 
Mercantile Agency, the pioneer credit bu- 
reau. After bitter experience he had be- 
come convinced that the inability of met- 
ropolitan suppliers to get effective infor- 
mation about the financial responsibility 
of their scattered customers was a major 
flaw in the nation’s painfully expanding 
economy. Other merchants enthusiastical- 
ly supported his plan to provide for sub- 
scribers a pool of credit data supplemented 
by intimate reports from local correspond- 
ents. 

Tappan sold his interest in the agency 
after a few years and was succeeded by 
his partner, Benjamin Douglass. The lIat- 
ter’s brother-in-law, R. G. Dun, eventually 
became owner, changing the bureau’s 








Acme 
Rocky Boat: Christian Paul, 
California inventor, builds a 1,150- 
pound boat by painting a quarter- 
inch layer of his secret crushed-rock 
compound over wire mesh. 
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name in 1859 to R. G. Dun & Co. Among 
the correspondents of the rapidly growing 
organization were at one time or another 
Ulysses S. Grant, Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and Abraham Lincoln, 
who once reported dryly that, in the office 
of a concern he was investigating, there 
was a rat hole “which should be looked 
into.” 

Meanwhile, in 1849, a Cincinnati lawyer 
named John M. Bradstreet had started a 
credit agency. His Bradstreet Co. also 
flourished and, since it and Dun increas- 
ingly duplicated each other’s efforts na- 
tionally and internationally, the inevita- 
ble merger finally came about in 1933. 

As Dun & Bradstreet celebrates its 
100th birthday this week, the firm can 
boast of 168 branch offices, plus 30,000 
resident reporters, throughout the United 
States and Canada which, with 50 foreign 
bureaus, serve some 60,000 regular sub- 
scribers, each of whom pays a minimum 
of $200 a year. Backbone of the agency’s 
operations is the constantly revised 
D. & B. Reference Book listing 2,385,000 
commercial names with symbols indicat- 
ing the capital and reputation of each. Al- 
though many merchants have resented 
D. & B.’s judgment of their financial stand- 
ing, in a full century the firm has never 
lost a major damage suit. D. & B. also of- 
fers to subscribers detailed reports on 
companies or individuals and furnishes 
special reports on foreign accounts, munic- 
ipalities, and fire hazards. In the statistical 
world the D. & B. compilation of business 
failures has been a standard economic in- 
dex since 1857. 

The president of R. G. Dun during 
1930-33 and since then head of the merged 
organization has been A. D. Whiteside, 
who formerly operated a credit bureau 
specializing in the banking, automotive, 
and textile fields. A skilled negotiator, 
Whiteside was prominent in the NRA and 
is now in Washington heading the steel- 
priorities section of the OPM. 





Marine Giant 


In 1903 the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. was launched and assembled 
under American ownership a fleet of more 
than 100 ships, operating under the Brit- 
ish and American flags all over the world. 
In later years the management adopted 
the policy of building up the firm’s Amer- 
ican-flag operations while reducing its for- 
eign holdings. Accordingly, the company 
established the Panama Pacific Line, ac- 
quired the United States, American Pio- 
neer, America France, Oriole, and Ameri- 
can Hampton Roads lines, and disposed of 
virtually all its foreign-flag ships, begin- 


- ning with the sale of the White Star Line to 


the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. in 1926. 
The proceeds from that transaction, 
along with sinking-fund operations, en- 


abled IMM to reduce its bonded indebted- 


' 
————= 
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ness from an original $40,000,000 to $11,- 
469,000 falling due next Oct. 1. In recent 
years, however, a succession of annual 
deficits raised the question of how the con- 
cern would pay off this obligation. These 
deficits, occurring in the face of substan- 
tial profits earned by the company’s sub- 
sidiary, the U.S. Lines Co., reflected sev- 
eral factors, including heavy fixed charges, 
losses incurred by the Panama Pacific 
Line, and the fact that only part of U.S. 
Lines’ earnings were paid to the parent 
company as dividends, the remainder be- 
ing retained for expansion and reserves. 

Last week a plan was announced for 
meeting IMM’s impending maturity by 
offering bondholders 50 per cent in cash 
and 50 per cent in new ten-year bonds, 
the cash to come from a $4,500,000 RFC 
loan, plus $2,000,000 to be obtained by 
selling all the company’s property assets 
to the U.S. Lines Co. The latter firm has 
been showing particularly good earnings 
lately, with estimated net operating profit 
of $2,000,000 in the first six months this 
year, compared with $370,686 in the same 
period of 1940, excluding the operating 
results of the America, Manhattan, and 
Washington, which have been taken over 
by the government. 

USL is the only American shipping com- 
pany still operating to the United King- 
dom, its six vessels on that route flying the 
Panamanian and Belgian flags. It also 
runs four freighters to Spain and has 
about fifteen owned and chartered ships 
in the American Pioneer service to Aus- 
tralia and the Far East. The company has 
been allocated the ten cargo vessels taken 
over from the Morgan Line, as well as ten 
of the seized Italian and three Danish 
freighters and expects delivery within the 
next few months and throughout 1942 of 
about twenty new cargo and combination 
passenger-cargo ships which will further 
expand its fleet. 
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Week in Business 


War Risk: Beginning July 31, new poli- 
cies written by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society will contain a war-risk clause 
which bars payment of death benefits 
when death is “a result of an act of war 
while in the armed service during time of 
war ... or as a result of an act of war 
and resulting from aviation training.” The 
new restrictions apply to all those in ac- 
tive service or contemplating entering any 
branch of the military forces, and to those 
within selective-service ages unless given 
a Class III deferment. Numerous smaller 
life companies have put war-risk clauses 
into effect but Equitable is the first of the 
big ten to do so. Naturally, the restric- 
tions do not affect existing policies of any 
individual. 


V For Victory: Capitalizing on current 
popular interest, fashion centers blossomed 
out with every conceivable application of 
the V for Victory emblem. Pattern houses 
rushed into production dressmaking in- 
structions for making garments with V 
necklines, V-shaped yokes, and embroi- 
dery. Novelty pocketbooks, belts, and hats 
appeared with the three-dots-and-a-dash 
Morse-code symbol as decoration, and 


... 2m dresses and handbags .. . 


hairdressers emphasized widow’s peaks 
and V-shaped pompadours. 


PERSONNEL: William B. Yeager was 
chosen to succeed P. M. Chandler, who 
resigned as president of the International 
Utilities Corp. . . . R. C. Vaughan, vice 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, was appointed president to succeed 
S. J. Hungerford, who resigned. Hunger- 
ford also resigned as president of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and was succeed- 
ed by H. J. Symington. 


Taxes: Debate on the $3,529,000,000 





Tax Bill. (Newsweek, July 14) got under 
way this week in the House of Represent. 
atives. As introduced, the measure tp. 
tained the controversial provision requir. 
ing joint income-tax returns from married 
couples, but eliminated the excises on 
candy and gum, metal signs, and cutlery 
previously approved by the Ways and 
Means Committee. Just before introduc. 
ing the bill the committee also added new 
levies on radio broadcasting and billboard 
advertising to the long list of new and jp. 
creased excises. Despite the huge yield 
anticipated from the bill, Chairman Rob. 
ert L. Doughton of the committee de. 
clared on Monday that still another new 
tax measure was a “certainty” and that it 
might involve lower income-tax exemp- 
tions and a general sales levy. 


Earnincs: The first major corporations 
to report on profits for the first half of the 
year showed varying trends in gains or de. 
creases, as compared with the 1940 period, 
because of sharply higher taxes and rising 
labor costs, but in many cases huge sales 
increases more than offset the tax boost. 
Virtually all of these companies an- 
nounced that they had set aside reserves 
for estimated increases in taxes contained 
in the bill now before Congress. Among 
the leaders: 


American Chicle $ 1,805,327 — 5% 
du Pont 43,761,797 — 7 
Freeport Sulphur 1,651,405 + 10 
General Foods 7,519,078 -+ 2 
General Motors 118,177,905 + 4 
Int. Business Machines 4,728,336 + 10 
Jones & Laughlin 8,098,227 +147 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 5,377,247 + 4 
Glenn L. Martin 2,950,640 — 31 
Monsanto Chemical 3,288,685 + 7 
National Distillers 2,070,963 — 15 
Republic Steel 13,618,716 +111 
Reynolds Metals 1,886,853 + 23 
Union Carbide 21,342,184 + 7 
Wm. Wrigley 4,438,982 —75 
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Laue week at a luncheon of busi- 
nessmen and Wall Street economists 
the discussion turned to the question 
of how certain we can be that the 
present upward trend of business ac- 
tivity will be continued for the re- 
mainder of this year. It was an espe- 
cially interesting analysis, and is worth 
reporting, because, in the first place, 
the almost unanimous assumption to- 
day is that the trend will be continued, 
and secondly, because out of the argu- 
ment came three entirely different 
points of -view. 

Most amazing of the three was that 
presented by a businessman who, it is 
pertinent to note, has recently had the 
pleasure of collecting several bets 
which he made last April at 3 to 1 that 
Germany would attack Russia before 
September. His argument involved 
three main points: first, that the Ger- 
man drive into Russia will result in a 
stalemate; secondly, that because of 
this and the continued pounding of the 
British Air Force, the army will assume 
more and more control in Germany 
with Hitler fading into the background; 
and thirdly, that before the end of the 
year there will be peace, not a so- 
called negotiated peace on Hitler’s 
terms, but a peace the terms of which 
are dictated by Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. The outlook for business, therefore, 
he concluded, is not favorable. With 
the consummation of such a_ peace, 
business in this country will take a 
tail spin. 





eed 


The second point of view was pre- 
sented by a former official of the State 
Department who is now engaged in 
business in South America. It differed 
from the above just about as com- 
pletely as anything could. According 
to this person’s view, Hitler will be 
successful in Russia and upon comple- 
tion of that campaign will make an 
offer of peace which is so “liberal” that 
Great Britain will not be able to resist 
accepting it. The effect of this upon 
our business trend, this analyst con- 
cluded, will be widespread confusion 
and a marked slowing down of our 
defense program, regardless of any 
efforts by Washington to keep the pro- 
gram moving forward at full speed. 

The third point of view was outlined 
y a Wall Street economist who lived 


boone 





Three Arguments on the Business Outlook 


by RALPH ROBEY 


‘a negotiated peace the readjustments 


in Europe for many years and has 
maintained many of his contacts there. 
His thesis, in brief, was that Germany 
will win in Russia and thereafter may 
or may not try another peace offensive, 
but if so it will make no difference 
because Great Britain will refuse the 
offer. In his opinion, therefore, the war 
will continue on more or less of a stand- 
off basis between Germany and Great 
Britain until the latter, as a result of 
our help and perhaps direct participa- 
tion, gradually gains the upper hand. 
This, in his estimation, will at best be 
many months in the future, and con- 
sequently, we may look forward to an 
indefinite extension of the present up- 
ward trend of business. 


So much for the three points of 
view as presented at this particular 
luncheon. There are, perhaps, two ob- 
servations that may properly be made 
about them. The first of these is that 
in each case the conclusion given is 
correct as to the effect of these possible 
developments upon the trend of busi- 
ness in this country. If the war is con- 
tinued there is no doubt that the level 
of business activity will remain high. 
On the other hand, if Germany is de- 
feated before the end of this year it 
unquestionably will cause an extremely 
severe business slump. Inventories 
would suddenly become unbearably 
large, contracts would be canceled right 
and left, the erection of new plants 
would be stopped dead in its tracks, 
and employes would be discharged by 
the tens of thousands. In the event of 


would be of the same character but not 
nearly so drastic. 

The second observation that may be 
made upon these three points of view 
is simply that it cannot be over- 
emphasized that in each case the con- 
clusion as to the business outlook is 
based solely upon military develop- 
ments. In other words, according to all 
of these analysts, it is largely to the 
military experts that henceforth we 
must look for guidance. The trend of 
business in this country, in their opin- 
ion, no longer rests to an appreciable 
degree upon economic factors. Of 
course, when we stop to think, we all 
know this is true. But it is a fact that 
is extremely easy to overlook. 
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“Could I wrap lard in it?” Certainly. 
Patapar is really grease-resisting and 
makes a great wrapper for any product 
that is greasy and has to be packaged. 
Lard is being wrapped in it. So are 
print butter, cheese, bacon, sparkplugs 
and countless other things. 

Here’s an economical idea—do it with 
paper! Patapar does jobs formerly con- 
sidered impossible for a paper. Grease- 
resistance is only one of its famous 
features. It’s also odorless, tasteless, 
insoluble, even boilproof! 


Maybe you'll write 
us next? 


Patapar has an unbelievable way of 
doing tough jobs. Whatever your occu- 
pation—science, meat packing, banking, 
farming, manufacturing—you may know 
of a problem that Patapar 

can solve. Write to us Y ts | 
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outlining the details. pnened 
We'll gladly send test _|Patapar 
sheets of the size, weight, VS 
and finish recommended Look for this 

Keymark on 
for your purpose. food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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SPORTS 





Grove Joins Famous ‘300 Club’ as Member No. 12 
After 17 Years of Southpawing on Major Mounds 


One of baseball’s most exclusive clubs is 
the one for pitchers who have won 300 
or more games in a lifetime. Comprised of 
eleven members, its requirements are win- 
ning ability and longevity. Three weeks 
ago, Robert Moses Grove, Boston Red Sox 
southpaw, having garnered 299 winning 
games in seventeen years in the majors, 
applied for membership via a victory over 
Detroit, but was knuckled down by Bobo 
Newsom, 2-0. A fortnight ago he made a 
second attempt, against Chicago, but 
again failed, losing a heartbreaking ten- 
inning duel, 4-3, to Johnny Rigney. 

But last Friday, Old Man Mose finally 
won out. On the mound against Cleveland, 
Grove allowed twelve hits to be peppered 
back to him, but his teammates’ bats ham- 
mered home ten runs against the Indians’ 
six, and the graying veteran was inducted 
into the 300 Club. 

The newest entry to pitching peerage 
started in organized baseball 21 years ago 
with the Martinsburg club of the Blue 
Ridge League. He quickly moved on to 
the Baltimore Orioles of the International 
League, where in five years he chalked up 
108 victories against 36 losses. After the 
1924 season, Connie Mack, manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, bought the lanky 
Lonaconing, Md., native for $100,- 
600—a record sum for a Class AA 
player. 

Laconic and without tempera- 
ment, the 6-foot-3 pitcher let his 
moundwork speak for him. One of 
the fastest flingers in baseball, he 
smoked his fireball past batmen, 
and fired the Athletics with pen- 
nant fever. They knocked at the 
champion gates from 1925 to 1928 
as Grove increased his annual win- 
ning games from 10 to 13, 20, and 
24. In 1929, Grove and the Ath- 
letics began their three golden 
years. The Athletic ace won 20 
games, 28, and then $1, and 
sparked the team to three flags 
and two world championships. 

Although Old Mose retained the 
knack of winning for the next two 
years, with 49 games, his fireball 
began to lose its spark. The canny 
Connie Mack figured the southpaw 
at the end of the road, and in De- 
cember 1933, sold his premier 
pitcher to the Boston Red Sox for 
$125,000. 

It looked like the shrewdest sort 
of deal in 1934, for Grove’s port- 
side catapult broke down. As he 
finished the season with eight wins 
against eight losses, experts marked 





him off as finished. One writer predicted: 
“Baseball men will be surprised if he is 
more than a relief pitcher for the Red Sox 
in 1935.” 

Baseball men were surprised. After hav- 
ing his tonsils and a few teeth yanked, 
Old Mose concentrated on change of pace 
and accurate curves to compensate for his 
loss of speed. In 1935 he was again a 
twenty-game winner, and since has aver- 
aged fourteen games a season on the 
credit side. 

Also to his credit, Grove can list a num- 
ber of outstanding performances. He has 
led the American League in earned-run 
averages for nine years, in games won for 
four years, in won-and-lost percentages for 
five years, in strike-outs for seven years. 
In 1931, he won sixteen consecutive games 
to equal his league’s record. 

With his matriculation into the 300 
Club, 41-year-old Grove, one of the oldest 
active big-time players, joins a select circle 
of stalwarts: Cy Young, who won 511 
games from 1890 to 1911; Walter John- 
son, 414, 1907-27; Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, who entered Bellevue Hospital in 
New York City last week suffering from 
alcoholism and a possible skull fracture, 
373, 1911-30; Christy Mathewson, 372, 
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Old Mose on the mound: Grove won 300th game 
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1900-16; Kid Nichols, 360, 1890-1906; Tin, 
Keefe, 342, 1880-93; John Clarkson, 397 
1884-94; Eddie Plank, 324, 1901-17; Cha, 
ley Radbourne, 310, 1881-91; Mickey 
Welch, 309, 1880-92, and Anthony Mul. 
lane, 302, from 1882 to 1894. 

In the attic of his Lonaconing home, ao. 
cording to Paul Douglas, well-known 
sportscaster, Grove has barreled 299 balls 
each sphere representing a major-league 
triumph. But the third-century ball won't 
join the others; it is destined for baseball’; 
Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, N.Y. Ad. 
mitting that last, week’s game, which land. 
ed him among the immortals, was “lousy 
pitched,” Old Mose, in a life-begins-at-49 
mood, elated: “I’m going out for ap. 
other 300.” 

































Horse Notes 


Since May 3, Warren Wright’s long. 
tailed three-year-old, Whirlaway, has 
charged home to the wire six times un- 
beaten, winning the triple crown of Amer. 
ican racing, the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness, and the Belmont Stakes. At 
Arlington Heights, IIl., last Saturday, the 
chestnut colt, out for his seventh straight 
victory, went to the post a 2-5 favorite 
in the Arlington Classic. 

But the thirteenth running of the $40, 
000-added event, which no favorite had 
won in five years, proved a double jinx. 
Coming into the stretch, it was Mrs. Par- 
ker Corning’s horse, Attention, an un- 
known, first, and Whirlaway second. Beat- 
ing off Whirlaway’s famous final- 
stretch challenge, the courageous 
long-shot outsider left this year’s 
king of the turf in the dust, one 
and a half lengths behind, to pay 
his backers 9 to 1, cop $42,450 first 
money, and shatter the growing 
legend of Whirlaway’s invincibility. 





























q{ Attention’s great sire, Equipoise, 
the world’s mile record holder 
(1:34 2/5), was honored last week 
by Arlington Park, which inaugu- 
rated the Equipoise Mile Handi- 
cap. Appropriately enough, anoth- 
er son of Equipoise registered a 
triumph: Equifox, a four-year-old, 
won the first running, but could do 
no better than 1:38 1/5. 


q The California Horse Racing 
Board’s inquiry of the caffeine 
stimulation of nine horses at Holly- 
wood Park came to a close last 
week. After two months of investi- 
gation, during which time rumors 
of scandal spread like wildfire 
through the state, the board, head- 
ed by Chairman Jerry Giesler, for- 
mer criminal lawyer, revealed its 
findings. 

Inconclusive chemical tests ruled 
out positive evidence in four cases 
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y. L. Brann, Mrs. Glenn Gravatt, and 
Joe McGrath were completely absolved. 
However, five horses were found to have 
heen stimulated: Neddie Boy, owned by 
Harry L. Warner and trained by Darrell 
Cannon; Kekawaka, owned and trained 
by Charles McDonough; Brown China, 
owned by Bob White Stables and trained 
by Noble Threewitt; El Cabrillo, owned 
by Ed and Will Janss and trained by Sam 
Devore, and Mulligatawney, owned and 
trained by A. A. Baroni. 

The culprits who administered the caf- 
fine were undetermined. Owners and 
trainers were cleared of any blame or 
knowledge, but the board suspended the 
trainers of the five stimulated horses for 
60 days as a disciplinary action for their 
“assumed responsibility,” and the $4,700 
purse money won was ordered returned. 





Upsets at Sea Bright 


Amateur tennis got its feet out of clay 
and onto the green grass last week as the 
oldest net tournament in the country, the 
Sea Bright Invitation, got under way for 
its 54th annual get-together at Sea Bright, 
N.J. The first big sod tourney on the 
journey to Forest Hills in September, the 
Invitation provided a chain of upsets. 

On opening day, Arthur Marx, an un- 
ranked player, who is as serious on the 
court as his father, Groucho, is funny on 
the screen, knocked out Gilbert Hunt, No. 
14 in the nation, 6-0, 6-2. Then Frank 
Kovacs, No. 3 racqueteer who has sobered 
his clowning routine, fell to 26-year-old 
Gardnar Mulloy of Miami, 3-6, 7-5, 6-4. 
Bitsy Grant, 30-year-old Georgian, was 
ousted by Ladislav Hecht, former Czech 
Davis Cupper, 4-6, 6-2, 6-1. And in the 
quarter finals the national champion, Don 
McNeill, fell victim to Ted Schroeder, 20- 
year-old doubles champ, while Wayne Sa- 
bin took the measure of Frankie Parker 
in Parker’s first tournament test on grass 
after six straight clay victories, 6-2, 6-4. 

As the finals shaped up, Bobby Riggs, 
who lost his national title last year in a 
five-set battle with McNeill, squared off 
with Schroeder. Always the tactician, 
Riggs accurately maneuvered his _place- 
ments and wrecked the young engineering 
student’s dream of winning his first East- 
em singles final by a score of 6-4, 6-4, 6-0. 
For the 28-year-old Riggs, the victory 
marked his fourth at Sea Bright, more 
than have been won by any other player, 
and emphasized his pre-meet statement: 
‘Whoever wins this tournament must be 
considered the favorite for the nationals.” 

On the distaff side, the greatest upset 
was staged by 20-year-old Helen Bernhard. 

aking on the highest-ranking woman 
amateur, Helen Hull Jacobs, in the semi- 
finals, she wore down the stamina of the 
re le ex-national champion, 6-3, 3-6, 


Miss Bernhard’s act portended a come- 
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Many pros say that once a golfer plays an 
Acushnet he rarely changes. ... That is one 
reason why more Acushnets are being sold 


every day, every month, every year. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 
Titleist, 75c Bedford, 75c Green Ray, 50c Pinnacle, 35c 
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Ketchel’s Keepers 


by JOHN LARDNER 


M.. Alva Johnston, the biogra- 
pher of assorted geniuses like Billy 
Rose, Bernarr Macfadden, Orson 
Welles, W. C. Fields, and Prince Mike 
Romanoff, is now baying on the trail 
of the late Wilson Mizner of hallowed 
memory. He was bound to go after 
Mizner sooner or later, for Mizner be- 
longs in the Johnston catalogue of rare 
and gifted cashews. 

When I last saw Mr. Johnston, he 
had collected 458 Mizner stories and 
was scratching under the curbstones for 
more. It is said—apocryphally, no 
doubt—that Mizner once made a pre- 
mature deathbed confession which, be- 
fore it was half over, sent the priest 
running down to the street to find a 
policeman. 

Among other things, Mizner put in 
a brief spell managing Stanley Ketchel, 
perhaps the greatest of all middle- 
weight fighters. When Ketchel ex- 
pressed an interest in the theory of 
evolution, Mizner taught him the gist 


of it in 45 minutes with the help of a 


bow] of goldfish. 

Ketchel was very lucky in his man- 
agers. Before Mizner had him, his guide 
and agent was Willus Britt, from south 
of the Slot in San Francisco. Willus is 
almost as worthy of glorification as 
Mizner, and we will give him a few 
minutes of our time while Mr. John- 
ston is sounding here and there for 
further Mizneriana. 

Today, in Cauliflower Alley, they 
credit Leo P. Flynn, manager of Bill 
Brennan, Jack Renault, and others, 
with originating the deathless phrase: 
“Go on in there, he can’t hurt us.” 
I believe Mr. Britt said it first. He 
could say it with some confidence, not 
only because his fighter was catching 
the punches but because he himself, in 
a pinch, could whip almost any fighter 
of his weight extant. 

Willus was one of the best rough- 
and-tumble operators that San Fran- 
cisco ever produced, besides smoking 
the biggest cigars and wearing the nif- 
tiest clothes in that locality. However, 
he preferred to work with his brain. 
He descried promise in his younger 
brother, James Edward Britt, and noti- 
fied Jimmy that they were setting up 
in business, Jimmy to fight, Willus to 
manage, on a 50-50 basis. When James 
demurred, arguing that he should have 
a larger cut of the profits for doing the 


work, Willus almost lost his temper. 
“Listen,” he said, “I can lick you 
and you know it. It’s 50-50. Let’s go.” 


They went, and they went far, 
for Jimmy was a pretty good light- 
weight. He was not as good, though, 
as Willus would have liked him to be. 
One day, when Packy McFarland was 
murdering young James Edward and 
had just dumped him on the floor, 
Willus could control himself no longer. 

“Get up, you unnatural—,” he yelled. 
“Have you no regard for my feelings?” 

Luckily for James, the father of the 
two Britts was present near the corner. 
He tossed in the towel, and Willus 
argued no further. Rumor had it that 
the senior Britt could whip both his 
sons. 

Willus went along with Jimmy till 
Battling Nelson beat him. He then 
approached Nelson and swiftly per- 
suaded the Dane to work for Willus 
Britt. There were several more Britt- 
Nelson fights thereafter, with Willus 
cutting in both ways. 

The San Francisco earthquake of 
1906 was considered by Mr. Britt to 
be a personal insult, and he sued the 
city for damages to certain apartment 
buildings he owned. The city said the 
quake was an act of God. Mr. Britt 
pointed out that churches were de- 
stroyed. The city: conceded the point, 
but kept its money anyway. 

Willus had the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes. When Stanley Ketchel’s 
early managers brought Ketchel west, 
they locked him up in a back room of 
a boardinghouse one day, with no 
clothes on, while uhey went out for a 
conference. Mr. Britt got in through the 
window. Five minutes later Ketchel fol- 
lowed him out of the same window, clad 
in bathrobe and slippers, and accom- 
panied him to Sunny Jim Coffroth’s 
saloon, where he signed a contract to 
fight for Willus Britt. 

Willus thought of introducing Ketch- 
el to New York as a college boy, but 
after studying Ketchel’s rhetoric, he 
made him a cowboy instead, in chaps 
and a 10-gallon hat. Under Mizner, of 
course, Ketchel became more cultured. 
Under Britt, he made more money. 
Both ways he led a very interesting life 
right up to and including the moment 
when a gentleman shot him dead in 
Missouri in the year of 1910. 
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back, for she had slipped from No, 4 jp 
1939 to No. 8 last year. From her fathe 
Eric Bernhard, former Russian net sta, 
she learned the only type of tennis he knew. 
speed and top spin, and, as a result, she 
now exhibits a power stroke of the Helen 
Wills type. 

But that Miss Bernhard has much more 
to learn was demonstrated in the finals 
where upsets ended as they did in the men’s 
finals. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, 28-year-old 
veteran campaigner and women’s doubles 
title co-winner seven times, stood off the 
attack of the New Yorker’s power drives 
and vanquished her younger opponent, 
6-8, 6-2, '7-5. 

Thereby, Mrs. Cooke, who has been 
twice runner-up for the national title but 
never a winner, established herself as the 
outstanding threat to crash through to 
the amateur crown that Alice Marble r- 
linquished when she decided to play for 
keeps. 
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Radio Licenses for the Press? 
Inquiry Stirs New FCC Storm 


With an eye to the possibility of an 
eventual monopoly threat, the Federal 
Communications Commission has long 
viewed with uneasiness the growing in- 
roads of newspapers into the radio-station 
business. For example, the number of 
newspaper-owned standard-wave broadcast 
stations more than doubled in 1934-35. To- 
day, a third of the nation’s 897 stations 
are owned or partly owned by the press. 

Last March, after poring over a flood 
of commercial license applications for the 
new short-wave frequency-modulation sta- 
tions, James L. Fly, FCC chairman, not- 
ed that 27 out of 94 requests for permits 
were from the press (NEWSWEEK, March 
31). Fly promptly tabled the press appli- 
cations, which have since risen to 45 out 
of 116, and ordered an inquiry, his de- 
clared object being to determine whether 
joint ownership of newspapers and radio 
stations tended to impair radio service to 
the public. Sensing discrimination, the na- 
tion’s publishers immediately organized a 
Newspaper Radio Committee with a 
$200,000 war chest. They contended that 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934 
gave the FCC no power to regulate the 
business of a station licensee. 

Last week, with more than 100 wit- 
nesses scheduled to testify, the FCC’s in- 
vestigation was formally opened in Wash- 
ington, marked by a clash between agency 
officials and newspaper representatives. 
Elisha Hanson, counsel for the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, touched 
off the exchange with the blunt declara- 
tion that the inquiry was “illegal” on the 
ground that the FCC had no authority to 
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order it. Furthermore, he asserted that 
four witnesses* called by the agency would 
not appear because the FCC allegedly 
likewise had no authority to enforce a sub- 
poena. ; : 

Fly refused to permit arguments on 
questions of the agency’s legal rights, and 
he sought to placate the publishers with a 
promise that the inquiry would touch only 
on the newspaper business in respect to 
radio connections. The commission had na 
“preconceived opinion,” he added. 

Meanwhile, as threats of court action 
to test the FCC’s authority were heard, 
the first witnesses testified. Expressing a 
view held generally by publishers, Marco 
Morrow, veteran director of the Capper 
publications in Kansas, said that he saw 
the radio as a natural adjunct to a news- 
paper. “To my mind,” he asserted, “radio 
is inherently a part of journalism. News- 
papers must go along and take advantage 
of new methods. You have to render serv- 
jee and keep up to date.” Mitchell V. 
Charnley, journalism instructor at the 
University of Minnesota, testified that the 
likely abuse of privilege by a newspaper 
and radio station in sole occupation of a 
field was no greater than the possibility of 
abuse of any franchise. 

After a two-day session, during which 
four technical witnesses were heard, Fly 
adjourned the hearing until July 30. Upon 
completion of the inquiry, the FCC chief 
hopes to fix a definite policy on news- 
paper-radio relations. 





Bigger Ears for NBC 


CBS has operated an international short- 
wave listening post on an elaborate scale 
ever since the European war broke out. 
The foreign broadcasts are picked up at 





*Edwin S. Friendly of The New York Sun, 
James G. Stahlman of The Nashville Banner, 
Arthur Robb of Editor & Publisher, and. Wil- 
liam A. Thomson of the ANPA. 











Behind the ‘Peace’ and ‘Heil’: a psycholo 


Roosevelt, L.I., and relayed by special 
wires to Manhattan headquarters. There, 
nine monitors, listening in on six receivers 
twenty hours a day, make the translations 
and pass them on to the chain’s news- 
casters as well as to leading newspapers, 
news agencies, and news magazines. NBC, 
on the other hand, has functioned with 
only four monitors in a small plant in 
Radio City, assailed by city-made ether 
disturbances which often halted reception 
entirely. 

Tired of being outclassed in this in- 
creasingly important work, NBC decided 
to convert the site of the old WEAF trans- 
mitter at“Bellmore, L. I., into a giant listen- 
ing post. Last week, in the presence of 150 
radio officials and newspapermen, Niles 
Trammell, NBC president, opened the new 
center in the name of national defense be- 
cause of its value in studying European 
propaganda techniques. 

The Bellmore post, in charge of Jules 
van Item, who was born in Holland, boasts 
twelve engineers and twelve monitors who 
operate eight receivers 24 hours a day. 
Unlike CBS, they work on the scene, 
transmitting the translations to Radio City 
in Manhattan by private wires and trans- 
mission lines. 





Orson Welles on CBS 


Returning to the field that made him 
famous, Orson Welles announced last week 
in Hollywood that he would take over 
CBS’ Lady Esther Serenade program be- 
ginning early in September. The broadcast, 
a dramatic show, will originate from Hol- 
lywood on Mondays, 10-10:30 p.m. EDST, 
at a date yet to be definitely set. The new 
program will replace the light music which 
the cosmetics-company sponsor has fea- 
tured first by Wayne King and from 1938 
to the close of the current season by Guy 
Lombardo, now under contract by Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. 


International 
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Magnets to the Mass Mind: 
Psychologist Analyzes the Pull 
of Social Crusades on Man 


What is the secret of success behind 
such movements as the Oxford Group? 
What is Father Divine’s appeal? No psy- 
chologist pretends to know all the mental 
quirks and other phenomena that push 
men into such crusades for reform, or 
even into a Nazi uniform, but it’s a 
timid psychologist indeed who doesn’t 
attempt some analysis from the evidence 
at hand. Dr. Hadley Cantril, young 
associate professor of psychology at 
Princeton University, has done just that 
in THe PsycHoLtocy or Socran Move- 
MENTS, published this week (274 pages. 
Index. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
$3.50): 


Fatuer Divine: To his “angels,” says 
Dr. Cantril, Father Divine is chiefly an 
escape. White as well as Negro, they can’t 
understand the complex economics that 
keeps them in squalor. And when men 
can’t find any meaning in reality they in- 
stinctively flee into unreality—in this case 
the obfuscated metaphysics of Father Di- 
vine. The banquets, good fellowship, and 
security of the “heavens” make the move- 
ment all the more appetizing. Many 
eventually lose faith, but even then they 
suffer extraordinary fear of Divine’s self- 
asserted power over life and death. 


Oxrorp Group: Dr. Frank Buchman’s 
movement falls into two phases, according 
to Dr. Cantril. The first, focused on un- 
dergraduates at Oxford, thrived chiefly on 
the device of confession. By relating their 
own adolescent sins publicly and hearing 
others do the same, youths lost their feel- 
ing of moral inferiority. 

Later Dr. Buchman appealed to the 
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more mature and prosperous through the 
four absolutes of Moral Re-Armament: 
Purity, Honesty, Love, and Unselfishness. 
These were vague enough to please anyone 
and were to be applied by “quiet times” of 
listening for God’s orders. The upshot, 
says Dr. Cantril, was that the well-to- 
do, anxious for their status in these dis- 
turbed times, were able to duck their 
social responsibilities and pass the buck 
to God. 


Nazis: It’s a mistake, the author de- 
clares, to lay Germany’s latest eruption 
to a national lust for power, or rebellion 
against the Versailles Treaty, or the hyp- 
nosis of Hitler’s oratory. Its cause rather 
is the whole pattern of Germany’s postwar 
history. Confusion and misery beleaguered 
every class under the weak republic, from 
the aristocratic Junkers, fearful of Com- 
munism, to the nearly starved workers. 
Then along came a monument of self- 
certainty. 

Hitler gave the Germans specific ene- 
mies to hate for their predicament: Ver- 
sailles, fumbling democracy, and the Jews. 
Readily they placed their faith in his sin- 
cerity and freedom from rational doubts, 
for they were sick of parliamentary ifs 
and buts, and they were easily persuaded 
to junk ordinary scruples for the sake of 
getting something done. 

And Hitler’s brazenly contradictory 
platform managed to win supporters in 
every class. To labor he spoke of expropri- 
ation of land, universal education, and the 
downfall of international capitalism. He 
promised the middle-class shopkeepers an 
end to monopoly by department stores. 
The Junkers welcomed his militant nation- 
alism, and were assured privately that his 
pledges to labor could be taken with sev- 
eral pounds of salt. Everyone was prom- 
ised his heart’s_desire, and in 1932 this 
won Hitler the 37 per cent of the vote 
that put him in power. After that, psy- 
chology made little difference. 





Medical Turmoil in Texas 


Dr. John W. Spies, young, dark-haired, 
Texas-born dean of the University of Tex- 
as Medical School at Galveston, has been 
fighting a one-man revolution. Soon after 
he took the post in January 1939, he set 
about boosting the school’s meager re- 
search. He stressed preventive and tropi- 
cal medicine and spread the curriculum 
over twelve months a year to speed up 
medical training for national defense. A 
few weeks ago he won a battle to triple 
the school’s budget to $1,350,000 annual- 
ly, plus a $500,000 appropriation for can- 
cer research. : 

‘ But last month the state board of re- 
gents brought Dr. Spies to a rude halt. 
Mentioning “wide differences of opinion,” 
they announced through the university’s 
president, Homer P. Rainey, a tentative 
decision to fire him as dean but keep him 


as professor and cancer researcher. Before 
long the announcement bounced back with 
a raft of protests pinned to it by the 
Texas Medical Association, the State 
Board of Medical Examiners, and the 
school’s alumni and undergraduates. By 
last week the Spies scare had snowballed 
into a major controversy, centered on the 
question: Why was Dr. Spies ousted? 

Backers of the ouster charged that the 
dean, who once designed a scientific dog 
muzzle, was tactless, gruff, and dictatorial. 
Spies supporters countered with accusa- 
tions that he had been liquidated because 
he tried to wrest control from a clique of 
Galveston physicians, reactionary “teach- 
ers from books,” and “swivel-chair re- 
searchers,” who enjoyed a profitable mo- 
nopoly of beds in the school’s John Sealy 
Hospital. The chief pro-Spies mouthpiece 
was The Houston Chronicle, full of civic 
indignation over the way Galveston 
handled things. Last Saturday the regents 
met again to take final action. 

The stormy session stretched over 
eleven hours as an elongated string of 
witnesses declaimed before the regents. 
Only four doctors and a lone student were 
on deck to fight for the ouster, while Spies 
boosters included a raft of individuals and 
delegations, including those from the State 
Medical Association, the student body, the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the State Legislature. At the end of the 
day, the board reversed its earlier action 
and retained the dean “because of the 
widespread support and loyalty to Dr. 
Spies’ program . . . [which] outweigh the 
personal criticism that had been disturb- 
ing the regents.” 


SCIENCE 


Workshop for Bell Scientists. 
A $3,000,000 Phone Laboratory 


Boat whistles, honking horns, rumbling 
elevated trains, and other noises may al. 
ways ruffle the mental calm of a few City 
dwellers, but the familiar hubbub is espe- 
cially troublesome to scientists at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in downtown New 
York. Because booming traffic sends trem. 
ors through the entire thirteen-story 
building, delicate sound-measuring instry. 
ments often record unwanted vibrations 
and make accurate testing extremely diff. 
cult. 

Such hardships, plus the necessity of 
providing more room for a research staff 
that during the last 50-odd years has over. 
flowed from a small stove-heated Boston 
laboratory to the present central offices 
as well as eleven extra stories in nearby 
buildings, resulted in the decision to build 
a streamlined superlaboratory far from the 
madding throng in Murray Hill, N. J. Last 
week Bell officials announced that con- 
struction on the new building was com- 
pleted. 

The $3,000,000 laboratory, which con- 
tains about 200,000 square feet of floor 
space, features three special acoustical 
chambers. There is a soundproofed room 
which is probably the world’s quietest 
spot. Its outer wall is 2-feet thick, and be- 
tween it and an inner 3-foot wall, made up 
of 22 varying thicknesses of felt, is a 3-foot 
layer of. air. Behind this 8-foot barricade 
against noise, scientists will use radio-pro- 








Neal Douglass 


Storm center: Dr. John Spies (right), with Texas U. President Rainey 
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duced sound to investigate the sensitivity 
of loudspeakers and microphones and to 
fnd out how much office noises interfere 
yith telephone conversations. 

There are also two “live” rooms, which 
have been designed with regular plaster- 
concrete walls to reflect instead of absorb 
gund waves and which will serve for such 
purposes as testing noise-insulating mate- 
als for theaters and auditoriums. The 
three acoustical chambers will also be used 
‘1 connection with the laboratory’s na- 
tional defense work, presumably in devel- 
oping special instruments including sub- 
marine and airplane detectors. 

But sound problems are only a part of 
the work to be done. Researchers at the 
new laboratory will also struggle with such 
varied puzzlers as a mechanism to automat- 
ically detect and reject plug nickels insert- 
ed in pay-station receivers, chemical solu- 
tions to protect telephone poles from the 
ravages of insects, and some method of 
preventing squirrels, gophers, and even 
cockroaches from nibbling the insulation 
off overhead cables and home wires. To 
accomplish such jobs 800 of Bell’s 4,600 
workers will start moving into the Mur- 
ray Hill building in about a month. 





Martyr to Science 

Frederick L. Truax, 25-year-old medical 
student at the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, decided 
to spend the summer doing research with 
one of his professors. He was working with 
an iodine-containing compound which, 
when taken by mouth, travels to the gall 
bladder and is used to make the organ 
visible on X-ray photographs. Normally 
the beams pass straight through all in- 
ternal cvgans, but this chemical can stop 
X-rays, prevent them from hitting photo- 
graphic plates, and a shadow picture of 
the gall bladder results. 

A fortnight ago, Truax swallowed the 
substance to test it on himself and last 
week the brilliant youth lost his life in 
the pursuit of science, for the drug had 
caused an already present kidney inflam- 
mation to run a fatal course. Dr. George 
H. Whipple, dean of the school and a No- 
bel Prize winner for anemia studies, re- 
vealed that the kidney ailment had been 
unsuspected by the victim and that Truax 
had a rare hypersensitivity to the chemi- 
cal, which had been used without harm- 
ful effects on animals, five other students, 
and two patients. 





_- 


Molars Filled to Waltz Time 


A person visiting Dr. Thomas V. Con- 
nor, Dallas dentist, for the first time is 
due for a surprising series of minor ad- 
ventures calculated to take his mind off 
the horror of the dental chair. As the 
patient walks from the elevator into the 
seventeenth-floor office, he steps on an 


air-pressure treadle which automatically 
opens a sliding door leading into a re- 
ception room equipped in Oriental style 
with bamboo chairs, a 10-foot bas-relief 
of a Korean mountain scene, and a life- 
size tapestry-painting of a Japanese 
mandarin. 

This carefully created atmosphere, how- 
ever, is only the opening gun in an anti- 
fear campaign for, ever since the 30-year- 
old Texan moved into the penthouse 
rooms nine months ago, he has been add- 
ing equipment designed to promote pa- 
tients’ mental and physical ease. Last 
week workers were installing an air-con- 
ditioning system and soft fluorescent light- 
ing as the finishing touches to a unique 
office. More sliding doors opened by push 
buttons lead from the reception room to 
three operating rooms, and as_ patients 
settle into the dental chair they find at 
their elbow a regular control box for the 
office nickelodeon, or juke box, which con- 
tains twenty records of Wayne King- 
Guy Lombardo waltzes and other sooth- 
ing music. Before cavity-pitted teeth 
are prepared for fillings, patients may 
push the conveniently located buttons 
and select their favorite numbers free of 
charge. 

The young 6-foot dentist, who flies his 
own five-passenger airplane, also has an- 
other technique to distract worried minds 
from aching teeth. He is a member of the 
Dallas Magic Circle of the National So- 
ciety of Magicians and can allay the jit- 
ters of patients before they sit in the 
dental chair by plucking golf balls out 
of thin air, making pennies disappear, and 
other tricks. Sometimes he even performs 
his stunts for persons during treatment, 
using as props regular equipment such as 
dental mirrors, polishing disks, and dental 
floss. 





ARTS 





Peaks of Summer Culture: 
Mountain Arts Festivals Staged 
in Vermont and North Carolina 


Like prickly heat, sunimer festivals of 
the arts have a habit of breaking out in- 
discriminately every season. Last week, by 
reason of the sharp contrast in setting’ and 
tradition, two such festivals stood out 
from all the rest. Up in New England, in 
the shadow of the Green Mountains, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., played host to the Green 
Mountain Festival of the Arts, while down 
South, in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina, Asheville performed a 
similar duty for the fourteenth annual 
Mountain Dance and Music Festival. Both 





Dr. T. V. Connor performs sleight- 
of-hand at the dentist chair. . . 
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... while waiting patients sit on bamboo furniture and play the juke box 





































NEWSWEEK 





affairs came off in fine style, each to its 
own individual taste. 


At Mipptesury: Held last week end in 
the town’s red-brick high school, the Green 
Mountain Festival of the Arts drew some 
1,700 people who crammed into the gym- 
nasium building’s auditorium to swelter 
through an unexpected heat wave for a 
three-day session of real high-brow enter- 
tainment. It included a Moliére play, a 
Mozart opera, dance numbers by the mod- 
erns Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
and Charles Weidman, and concert pro- 
grams by the Vermont State Symphony, 
the violinist Zlatko Balokovic, and the 
pianist José Iturbi. As always, since its 
beginning six years ago, great interest cen- 
tered around the State Symphony, that 
remarkable rural orchestral organization 
whose members travel from as far as 50 
miles to attend rehearsals (NEWSWEEK, 
July 10, 1939). 

But the part of the festival which dif- 
ferentiated it from most such affairs was 
the art show, which, hung in a basement 
room adjoining the auditorium, -vas the 
first such all-inclusive exhibit ever held in 
Vermont. Since it celebrates Vermont’s 
Sesquicentennial, the festival brought to- 
gether all artists who were either born in 
the state or who work there summers. 

Represented by 228 paintings which, on 
the whole, reflect the scenic glories of the 
state, the 132 artists in the show include: 
Edward Bruce, once of Peru, Vt., who is 
head of the Federal Arts Project; Henry 
Schnakenberg, handsome New York bach- 
elor who summers at Manchester; Paul 
Sample, Kentuckian who calls himself “a 
New Englander by adoption,” and Patsy 
Santo, an Italian-born workman who lives 
in Bennington and who was discovered last 
year by Walt Kuhn (Newsweek, Jan. 29, 
1940). 


At ASHEVILLE: On a 2,000-square-foot 
platform at McCc.mick Field, the city’s 
baseball park, some 1,500 singers and dan- 





Asheville Citizen-Times 


...and Panhandle Pete’s ‘band’ 


cers from Western North Carolina, Eastern 
Tennessee, Virginia, and South Carolina 
whooped it up last week end as they all 
participated in Asheville’s fourteenth an- 
nual Mountain Dance and Music Festival. 
Backed by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
big doings were directed by Bascom La- 
mar Lunsford, the “Minstrel of the Ap- 
palachians,” an attorney who spends much 
of his time running down folk lore and 
ballad music. And, to record the festival 
for the Library of Congress, Alan Lomax, 
expert on folk music, was also on hand 
with a sound truck. 

Although the formal proceedings began 
each night at 8, the performers were al- 
ways out on the field ahead of time— 
“warmin’ up” for the big events. Old-time 
favorites included Samantha Bumgarner, 
famous for her pattin’ foot and five-string 
banjo, 86-year-old Uncle Nat Marler, bal- 
lad singer from Madison County, and 
“Fiddlin’ Bill” Hensley and Ozie Helton, 
whose long-standing fiddling feud be- 
comes more heated year after year as 


judges call a tie and name each co-cham- 


pion. ' 
Perhaps the keenest competition, how- 
ever, centered around the crack square- 
dancing teams of sixteen each who came 
from all over the mountains—Soco Gap, 
Pigeon Valley, Bent Creek Ranch, Enka, 
N.C., and even the Cherokee Reservation 
in the Great Smokies. Finally, after whirl- 
ing and stomping through the exhausting 
maneuvers of such dances as the “Grape- 
vine Twist,” “Shoofly Swing,” and “Geor- 
gia Rangtang,” the fast Enka team was 
crowned champion of the Appalachians 
over the runners-up from Soco Gap. 





RECORD WEEK 


Peter [lich Tchaikovsky’s SYMPHONY 
No. 2, nicknamed the “Little Russian” 
because of the composer’s use of actual 
folk tunes, is seldom heard in the concert 
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SS. 
halls and heretofore has not been avail- 
able on records. Now it has been done for 
yetor by the Cincinnati Symphony un- 
jer Eugene Goossens in a sparkling per- 
formance which also marks that orches- 
tra’s debut on the Victor label (four 12- 
ich records in album, $4.50). 


Aside from its reputation as a progres- 
ive Negro college, Hampton Institute in 
Virginia is famous for its singers, who 
rere among the first to spread the ap- 
preciation of Negro spirituals in the 
[nited States. Presented for the first time 
m records in Victor’s Swine Low album, 
the Hampton Institute Quartet, a group 
of graduates who travel extensively on 
mncert tours, sings “Swing Low, Sweet 
(hariot,” “Steal Away,” “Go Down 
Moses,” et al. They are assisted by an- 
other alumnus, the baritone _ soloist, 
Charles Flax (four 10-inch records, $2.50) . 


Two new Columbia albums for the nos- 
talgic-minded: the orchestra of Al Good- 
nan, popular purveyor of sweet rhythms, 
plays MeMortEs, eight sides of numbers 
ike “Moonlight and Roses,” “When Day 
Is Done.” “Roses of Picardy”; eight of 
(olumbia’s other orchestras gang up to 
pesent their respective THemMe Songs. 
Beny Goodman, Eddy Duchin, Kay 
Kyser, Will Bradley, Harry James, Ray- 
mond Scott, Horace Heidt, Orrin Tucker 
leach album, $2.50) . 








MOVIES 


Goodbye Kiss to a Satire 


In case you were wondering what kind 
of a movie Clare Boothe’s Broadway hit, 
Kiss tHe Boys Gooppyr, would make, 
you might as well keep on wondering. 
Paramount’s adaptation turns out to be 
a regulation screen musical, although a 
reasonably breezy and entertaining one. 

The general run of playgoers and critics 
accepted the Boothe play as a knife in 
the ribs of the Westport, Conn., intelli- 
gentsia, as well as a satire on David Selz- 
nick’s protracted search for a Scarlett 
O’Hara, both before and after the author 
belatedly announced that it was a_politi- 
cal allegory about Fascism in America. 
In any case, on the way to the screen the 
1938 comedy has lost all of its censorable 
implications, most of its bite, and quite 
a few of its characters. It’s harder to make 
up your mind about the political allegory 
about Fascism, ete. 

In the revised version Hollywood, with 
understandable diffidence, lets Broadway 
take the rap by changing the story to in- 
volve a musical-comedy producer and his 
composer who tour the Southland in 
search of a Marybelle to sing the lead in 
their new show. Mary Martin comes off 
best as the Broadway aspirant who re- 
turns to her uncle’s plantation, her South- 





Mary Martin and some of the ‘boys’ bring a Broadway hit to the screen 


ern accent, and crinoline, in time to way- 
lay the searching party. And because Miss 
Martin came to Broadway and Holly- 
wood’s attention doing a refined strip- 
tease in “Leave It to Me,” she is allowed 
to give an encore here—even more refined, 
zippering the gamut from _hoopskirt, 
through petticoats and old lace, to a 
streamlined bathing suit. 

In the face of such competition Don 
Ameche as the producer, Oscar Levant as 
his composer, and Connie Boswell and 
Rochester in several musical interludes do 
as well as could be expected. Victor 
Schertzinger, who directed the film, also 
wrote the five songs that comprise its 
catchy score. 


Third High in Low Comedy 


Those occasional thumps vibrating in 
waves from Hollywood, the sound of splin- 
tering chinaware and the bending of chair 
legs over resonant craniums, are merely 
proof that Hollywood has returned to the 
good old days of Mack Sennett. The chief 
reasons advanced for this sudden cycle of 
slapstick comedies are: the war, a surfeit 
of screen sophistication, and—Bud Abbott 
and Lou Costello. 

While Abbott and Costello’s “Buck 
Privates” amazed the entire industry with 
its record-breaking grosses, their second 
try, “In the Navy,” is pulling almost 
twice as well at the box office. Cashing 
in with a vengeance on the team’s un- 
expected popularity, Universal plans to 
whip up an Abbott and Costello trifle 
about every two months. At this rate it 
is anybody’s guess when the pair’s strictly 
limited technique will outwear its phe- 
nomenal welcome. But judging from a 
New York theater audience’s reaction to 
their third film at a sneak preview last 
week, that time is still a long way off. 
Hoxtp Tuat Guost is very low comedy 
with a very high percentage of rumbling, 
unabashed belly laughs. To stuaents of the 
muscle-and-meringue school of comedy, 
and/or admirers of the comedy team, the 
new film will prove as funny as “Buck 
Privates.” 

This is the film Universal put into pro- 
duction before “In the Navy,” then 
shelved for future reference and a more 
generous budget (NEWSWEEK, June 9). 
The new productional swank rests chiefly 
in the brief appearances of Ted Lewis and 
his orchestra and the Andrews Sisters, 
with the unpremeditated advantage that 
this arrangement confines the sisters to 
the very beginning and end of the film 
and prevents them from interfering with 
the wild-eyed business in hand. 

This business is unadulterated nonsense 
padded around the misadventures of Ab- 
bott and Costello in a shutter-banging 
manse that has been haunted for their 
particular benefit. Many of the gags that 
Arthur Lubin speeds on their way were 
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Hepburn or Snakes 


by JOHN O'HARA 





I have just finished 
working on a motion-pic- 
ture script, and in a few 
days I start on another 
one. The story I have 
been working on was 
based on a good novel 
called “Moontide,” by 
Willard Robertson, who 
is better known as an 
actor. There were certain 
obvious changes to be 
made. For instance, in 
the book the principal 
character is a Swede, but the picture is 
to be the first American film for Jean 
Gabin, that excellent French actor. 
But I think I kept the mood of the 
book, which is important, and I say 
in all modesty that I improved upon 
the character. I worked with a friendly, 
cooperative, intelligent producer, Mark 





‘Hellinger, whom I have known many 


years. 
The picture is planned for autumn 


- production, and a lot of money will 


be spent on it. So far as Hellinger is 
concerned, I feel sure that if he decides 
my script should be worked on by 
another writer, it will be not to change 
but to improve upon what I have done. 
(Oh, there is a difference. There are 
plenty of producers who demand changes 
automatically, instinctively, out of nerv- 
ous habit.) The girl part will be played 
by that capable, continually improving 
actress, Ida Lupino. I am not at liberty 
to say who will direct but I certainly 
am at liberty to say that it will be a 
top man, knowing as I do the names 
of some of the men who have been 
considered. 

Now all this is naturally very inter- 
esting to me, to my wife, my mother, 
my agent, and a character named 
Throckett Ouf of East Cupcake, Mo., 
the seat of the pants industry. But 
these facts, released so willingly by 
your correspondent, also have another 
meaning. Let’s go back: a good script, 
an intelligent producer, two stars who 
have more to offer than mere pretti- 
ness, a high budget, a carefully selected 
director. In other words, this picture, 
by the time it appears, seems likely to 
have everything. It therefore should 
be a success. But am I certain of its 





Jean Gabin 


success? I am not. Any- 
way I am not certain of 
its box-office success, and 
in this business they— 
you—pay off at the box 
office. 

The trouble is we don’t 
know what they—you— 
want. We don’t know 
what you are likely to 
go for. We never know in 
Acme the theater, in pictures, 

in publishing. I have had 
one or two successful 
books, and I participated in the work 
of putting together a successful musi- 
cal play. It has been my very happy 
experience that the things that made 
money for me were, for the most part, 
acceptable to the experts before the 
public got a whack at them. On the 
other hand, the book I worked hardest 
on, worked longest on, and feel was the 
best written, made buttons, and I had 
thought it would be a really big suc- 
cess. The book got panned, I got 
panned for writing it, and I can still 
feel very sorry for myself when I think 
of it. You see, I just didn’t know. We 
never know. 





When I was a press agent in New 
York I went to a screening of a picture, 
well in advance of its release. Coming 
down in the elevator after the screen- 
ing I was still damp-eyed, as well as 
more than a little in love with the girl 
in the picture. I spoke to another, 
older, hard-boiled press agent, and told 
him how much I liked the picture and 
the girl. “You’re nuts,” he said. “She 
ain’t got certain anatomical attri- 
butes or words to that effect.” Well, 
the picture was “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” and the girl was Katharine Hep- 
burn. 

While on the same job I went to 
another screening, and again in the 
elevator I spoke to the old guy. I said: 
“They ought to take their loss on this 
one. The women and kids ‘ll never stay 
in the theater.” Well, the picture was 
“Bring ’*em Back Alive” and did the 
women love those pythons. 

You see, we never know. 

And the “Moontide.” We ain’t got 
no pythons. 








knocking around when Joe Miller com. 
piled his joke book; and the masked-fiend, 
sliding-panel, poltergeist phenomena are 
as ancient as the drama. But you probably 
won’t bother about that as the dazed, 
dumpy, and much-put-upon Costello 
brings them to the level of his special 
lunacy. Joan Davis is a lot of help on the 
comic side, and Richard Carlson, Evelyn 
Ankers, and Mare Lawrence tag along 
adequately in straight roles. 





Triangle in Charm 
RKO-Radio’s My Lire Wirn Caro.rvr 


adds up to an overdose of charm and 
whimsy in the British drawing-room tradi- 
tion. While the comedy achieves a certain 
amount of humor, its laughs are too far 
apart in a lagging script, and too often 
merely pleasant chuckles. 

The story is one more variation of that 
old faithful about the husband who works 
overtime for eight reels to convince his 
flighty wife that she is not really in love 
with another man. The most important 
factor in the film’s favor is that Ronald 
Colman, in the starring role, acts with a 
charm and distinction that is strictly his 
own. Even so, as the wealthy publisher 
who is amiably tolerant of his wife’s emo- 
tional involvements, the actor is_ ulti- 
mately thwarted by the script’s fatal pen- 
chant for interminable chitchat. 

Anna Lee, an English actress new to 
Hollywood, and the wife of the director 
Robert Stevenson, is an attractive lead- 
ing lady of the Madeleine Carroll type, 
and apparently slated for more important 
assignments in the future. As the rival 
suitor, Reginald Gardiner manages his 
best straight role to date with glib assur- 
ance. However, Lewis Milestone, the di- 
rector of the noteworthy “Of Mice and 
Men,” proves that he ought to stick to 
drama, for in this picture he has the same 
trouble maintaining pace and_ handling 
humor that he had in another Colman 
comedy, “Lucky Partners.” 





Ban on Studio Visitors 


For years’ Hollywood has tried to grin 
and bear it as a horde of summer vaca- 
tionists descended on the town determined 
to watch their favorite stars in action. Last 
week, as forecast in Periscope, May 26, the 
studios rebelled and hung out the “no visi- 
tors” sign. This action was taken after 
a careful study by the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers, Inc., which found 
that there were more than 30,000 requests 
for studio passes in June and a larger num- 
ber in July. The producers offered another 
excuse beyond the justifiable one of avoid- 
ing the large financial loss incurred by the 
delay in production: the importance of 
protecting from prying eyes the special 
Army material used in making training 
films for the government. 
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Low, a Cartoon Blitzkrieg 


According to his auto-obituary, David 
Low published his first political cartoon 
39 years ago in The Spectator, a news- 
paper in his home town of Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Low was 11 years old then 
—‘just the right age for a political critic.” 
In 1911 the embryo cartoonist moved on 
to Australia, where he joined the staff of 
The Sydney Bulletin and “began to de- 
velop a social conscience and go in for 
humor seriously.” His efforts brought him 
to England and a cartoon post on The 
London Star in 1919. And eight years 
later his masterful pen strokes won him 
a contract with Lord Beaverbrook’s Eve- 
ning Standard. 

Today Low’s contract is said to make 
him the world’s highest-paid cartoonist. 
There is little doubt about Low’s ability 
as a political artist. Often compared to 
Daumier’s, his drawings hang in several 
art galleries, including the British Mu- 
seum, and are printed around the globe. 

Since the start of the war, England’s 
ace political artist has undertaken to give 
his all to upholding the British sense of 
humor by ridiculing European bigwigs and 
stumping for his country’s cause. To Low, 
Hitler is an overbearing pip-squeak, Stalin 
a middle-aged homely gent with a heavy 
mustache, and Mussolini, “the best man 
in Europe to draw,” an arrogant tub-sized 
braggart with pouting lower lip. 

Just how skillfully Low can caricature 
the enemies’ personalities, needle the Brit- 
ish Government, and thus tickle the Eng- 
lish funnybone is admirably brought out 
in the publication this week of Low on 
THE War, containing 140 reprints of the 
pick of his 1939-41 drawings. The book- 
sized art exhibition finds the New Zea- 
lander at his best with the war opening 
new avenues of expression for his biting 
satire and righteous wrath. 

While doing his part in the conflict as 
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a cartoonist, the 50-year-old liberal-think- 
ing Low hasn’t neglected his war duties as 
a civilian. Many bombs have fallen un- 
comfortably close to his North London 
home where he lives with his wife and two 
teen-aged daughters. Taking his regular 
weekly turn as a fire-bomb watcher, the 
cartoonist has extinguished many an in- 
cendiary and expects to snuff out many 
more. (Low on THE War. 157 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2.) 





Journalistic Oddments 


The Transocean News Service, a Ger- 
man agency operating in the United 
States, was convicted last week in the 
United States District Court, Washington, 
of being a propaganda organization and as 
such failing to register with the State De- 
partment. The agency was fined $1,000 
and ordered to pay costs of at least $15,- 





Wide World 
David Low, fire warden ... 


000. The jury needed only 33 minutes’ de- 
liberation after hearing seven days of tes- 
timony from 30 witnesses describing 
Transocean’s propaganda activities. Dur- 
ing 25 months of operation, Transocean 
collected only $3,045.46 from the sale of 
its service and spent a Berlin subsidy of 
$64,652. 


§] Under a plan to expand and improve its 
news picture service, the Associated Press 
last week acquired Wide World Photos, 
Inc., wholly owned subsidiary of The New 
York Times. The purchase of the 24-year- 
old corporation with its facilities, re- 
sources, and extensive files was made with 
the unanimous consent of the AP’s board 
of directors. Wide World, whose absorp- 
tion left only two other major photo serv- 
ices in the field—Acmie Newspictures and 
International News Photos—will maintain 
its name under AP ownership. Wide World 
employed more than 100 persons in its 
New York headquarters and ten bureaus 
about the country. 


© John Sanner, the 10-year-old publisher 
of The Anamosa (Iowa) News who 
turned down a $236 Navy advertising con- 
tract because his 3- by 7-inch weekly 
couldn’t handle 1,000-line ads (NEws- 
WEEK, July 28), suspended publication last 
week. An announcement in The News 
read: “The editor has gotten to much 
publisity lately and had a nervous break- 
down and is going to the west to recru- 
perate.” 


“|Current History and Forum was pur- 
chased last week by Events, a monthly re- 
view of foreign affairs published at Scotch 
Plains, N. J. In announcing the deal, Spen- 
cer Brodney, editor and _ publisher of 
Events, revealed that the periodicals 
would be merged into Current History, 
“an authoritative, nonpartisan, and inde- 
pendent monthly magazine.” The original 
Current History, which has changed hands 
three times, was founded by The New 
York Times in 1914. 




















From ‘Low on the War’ (Simon & Schuster) 


“Rendezvous” .. . “Boy, You Don’t Intend to, but You Make a Swell Cupid” 
-». whose cartoons on the world’s passing scene now focus on the war fronts, including Russia and the Far East 














RELIGION 


Hot Weather Brings No Break 
in Busy Routine of Pope Pius 





Pope Pius XII, 65, and never robust, 
works harder than most men his age and 
worries a good deal more. Like Benedict 
XV, who reigned from 1914 to 1922, he 
has undergone the anguish of a pontificate, 
now just 28 months old, over a world in 
which many Roman Catholics are busy 
killing one another. 

From Vatican City last week there came 
reports that Pius’ tall, gaunt frame was 
showing signs of strain. Added to his 
lifelong lung ailment was “nervous ex- 
haustion” from constant penitential fast- 
ing and prayers for peace. And the sum- 
mer will probably do him no good, for this 
year he has foregone the usual papal re- 
treat to the upland villa at Castel Gan- 
dolfo and shifted instead to his gardener’s 
lodge on the spacious but dank Vatican 
grounds. 

So warmer-than-ever Roman weather 
will bring no break in the Pope’s routine. 
He rises daily at 6:30, dresses alone, exer- 
cises for ten minutes in his private gym- 
nasium, then shaves himself with an elec- 
tric razor. At 7:30, attended by the three 
Swiss nuns who take care of his apart- 
ment, wardrobe, and table, he celebrates 
mass. There follows a half hour of prayer, 
and finally a breakfast of coffee, bread, and 
butter. 

Work begins at 9, when His Holiness 
goes to his library on the second floor of 
the papal palace and goes over the mail 
with his chamberlain, the layman Giovanni 
Stefanori. Secretary of State Luigi Car- 
dinal Maglione appears for an hour’s talk. 
Then private or public audiences occupy 
the Pontiff until his solitary lunch of soup, 
veal, greens, cheese, fruit, and watered 
white wine—a diet that would be well bal- 
anced for vitamins if he didn’t fast so 
frequently. : 

The Pope likes to walk in the rain and 
does so on many an afternoon, despite his 
doctor’s warning against colds. In the eve- 
ning he returns to the library, polishing 
the speeches and documents that he him- 
self rattles off on an Italian typewriter. 
After a dinner of eggs and vegetables, 
cheese and fruit, there comes more work 
that keeps him out of his simple brass 
bed until after midnight. 

Like his church, Pope Pius is nothing if 
not realistic. Long ago he lost hope of end- 
ing Europe’s war by diplomacy and deter- 
mined instead to lighten the sufferings of 
war and pray for social justice at its end. 
Thus, as one of the Vatican’s chief wartime 
chores, 100 priests and laymen work ten 
hours a day as liaison between prison camps 
and worried relatives at home, helping lo- 
cate missing soldiers; so far they’ve found 
nearly 20,000. 
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Men of the cloth in khaki: a Catholic chaplain hears confessions . .. 





Cy La Tour photos 
-,.. while confreres visit the sick 


Religion in the Ranks 


The Army got its first issue from the 
chapel supply last week. At the Arlington 
Cantonment outside Washington, Chief 
of Staff George C. Marshall and Chief of 
Chaplains William R. Arnold formally 
opened the first of the 555 new and iden- 
tical houses of soldierly worship that will 
eventually dot the nation’s Army posts 
(Newsweek, April 7). Part of the cere- 
mony was a recital on a Hammond elec- 
trical organ, which is standard equipment. 


Meanwhile, 994 Protestant, 318 Cath- 
olic, and 18 Jewish chaplains, apportioned 
roughly at the ratio of one to every 1,200 
men, were settling into duties that call 
for everything from preaching to writing 
letters for illiterates. Herewith are some 
highlights on the chaplaincy: 


q Three faiths have a hand in making 
chapel statuary at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. Martin Pucetti, Roman Catholic, and 
Benjamin Kaplan, Jewish, both privates 
from Columbus, Ohio, do the sculpture in 
the home of Protestant Chaplain Noel T. 
Adams. Their first completed project is 
a crowned head of Christ. 


q At Fort Jackson, S. C., Chaplain Roy 
Reynolds visited a man dying of surgical 
shock, read him the Bible, and got him 
to pray. The patient next day asked for a 
Bible, and eventually recovered. Army 
doctors agreed religious faith had saved 
him. 


q Lt. Col. Julius J. Babst, veteran chap- 
lain at Fort Lewis, Wash., could have an 
Army sedan if he wanted, but prefers a 
hard-riding jeep. Following the men into 
the field on maneuvers, he parks the jeep 
under a tree, lays a board and altar cloth 
across the hood, and celebrates mass. 


q At Fort Riley, Kan., Lt. Col. Wright T. 
Moore was challenged by a Negro sentry: 
“Who goes there?” “Chaplain,” was the 
reply. “Well, bless my soul,” exclaimed the 
sentry. “Pass, Charlie.” 


{ The word chaplain is still one of the 
most misspelled in the Army. 
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BOOKS 


A New Saga of the Cossacks, 
Rugged Individualists in Red 











The Tolstoy of Soviet Russia is Mikhail 
Sholokhov, the one living Russian writer 
who is indisputably great. This fact was 
established outside the USS.R. by the 


publication, in 1935, of Sholokhovw’s “And- 


Quiet Flows the Don,” a vast novel of 
the Cossacks on the Don River which, be- 
ginning in the Czarist days of peace, fol- 
lowed the fortunes of one group up to and 
through the Revolution of 1917. 

Tolstoy was obsessed with religion in his 
mature works, and his important writing 
could be called propaganda for Christian- 
ity. So is this contemporary master a 
propagandist for his own belief—Bolshe- 
vism. But in both these men, the creative 
artist rises above the partisan. 

This week, the sequel to “And Quiet 
Flows the Don” is published in an ex- 
cellent translation by Stephen Garry. Con- 
taining the same major characters as its 
predecessor, THE Don Fiows Home to 
THE SEA, carries on the story through the 
frightful years of the Russian civil war. 

The Cossack, and “Cossack” is not an 
ethnographic term, has had a different 
history from his fellow Russians. In medi- 
eval times, the Cossacks were bands of 
freebooters who preferred a nomad’s life 
to the bonded security of serfdom. Then, 
from being outside the Czars’ tyrannical 
tule, they became a specially privileged 
military class, like the Janizaries of the 
sultans, and traditionally served as crack 
cavalry units in Czarist armies. 

From the beginning of the revolution, 
there was confusion in the Don villages as 
to the issues at stake. The Cossacks had 
always been mistrustful of “Russians,” of 
whom they habitually spoke as “stinking 
Russians,” and were suspicious of ideas 
emanating from Moscow. At the same 
time, they had no love for their rich land- 
lords and atamans and, by 1917, were fed 
io the teeth with war. In the struggle that 
ensued to impose the revolution, they 
fought now as Reds, now as Whites. Sep- 
arate groups of them further complicated 
things by trying to set up their own Soviet 
governments without Communists; others 
rode with the Allied armies of intervention. 

As in all civil strife, brother turned 
against brother, father against son. Vil- 
lages like Tatarsk became scenes of con- 
stant pillage and rapine, swept through 
one day by hordes of Red Cossacks, re- 
taken, with savage reprisals, by Whites 
the next. In 1921, the exhausted armies 
and guerrilla bands laid down their arms 
and turned to rebuilding on the ruins of 
their farms and villages. 

“The Don Flows Home to the Sea,” 
with its richness of incident and its mag- 
nificent gallery of character studies, is a 











Sovfoto 


Sholokhov pens a ‘Don’ sequel 


big-scale work. With its forerunner, it will 
live as a great epic, no matter what the 
eventual outcome of the struggle on So- 
viet soil. Indeed, these books, which are 
but a leaf out of the turbulent history of 
the Cossacks, are striking testimony to 
the fact that in the affairs of men, there 
is no “eventual outcome.” (THE Don 
Firows Home To THE SEA. 777 pages. 
Knopf, New York. $3.50.) 





High Adventure in China 


Hanxow REtTUwrRN is a giddy-paced ac- 
tion story of war and intrigue in China 
during the current “incident.” Undistin- 
guished as prose, it nevertheless makes a 
swell yarn because its background and 
characters have the ring of authenticity. 
They should, for the author, C. S. Archer, 
was a pilot for Chiang Kai-shek from 1937 
until 1940, when he went home to Eng- 
land and the RAF. 

The plot thickens right at the begin- 
ning. Capt. Bill Monroe, American mer- 
cenary flier with the Chinese Air Force. 
resigns his commission in disgust, his last 
carefully planned air battle having gone 
haywire because dud ammunition of mys- 
terious origin jammed his machine guns 
at a crucial point in the fighting. 

As a parting gesture, Monroe accepts an 
assignment from his Chinese superior of- 
ficer, to track down the snake who is sell- 
ing pebbles and lead sinkers to the Chi- 
nese Army packed in good Vickers ma- 
chine-gun bullet boxes. On his way to 
Shanghai, he takes up with an anti-Nazi 
German baron, who is reluctantly obeying 
a summons home by Hitler after spend- 
ing ten years making soldiers out of the 
sons of Han. Together, the two mer- 
cenaries, who are more wrapped up than 
they realize in the Chinese cause, get on 
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the trail of the phony ammunition dealer 
and track him through the underworld 
of Shanghai and through the scented jun- 
gles of an international café society that 
glitters on, war or no war. Thus the book 
combines the essentials of a detective 
story, a romantic adventure yarn, and an 
up-to-the-minute reportage on the Far 
East. (Hanxow Return. 378 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50.) 





Sharp Pen From Britain 


In three novels, each progressively bet- 
ter than the other, Elizabeth Bowen has 
proved herself a major British writing 
talent. A volume of short stories published 
this week carries home the point. 

There are nineteen tales in Loox at 
Att Tuose Roses, but the book can al- 
most be read as an episodic novel on the 
gradual decline of English prewar society. 
Miss Bowen is fascinated by shabby pre- 
tension, either bourgeois or Bohemian, 
and she probes it with a wicked lancet. 
She is witty too, but, unlike writers like 
Evelyn Waugh, not at the expense of 
realism. 

Some of these stories are contrived and 
rounded out, like the title piece. But Miss 
Bowen’s craft is at its best when she gives 
her talent its head and lets her characters 
determine the plot. The most notable of 
this latter group is “The Disinherited,” 
which deals with some well-bred, slightly 
mature young people who, having lost 
their means, live on their wits and fading 
charm in a savage world where only 
money counts. It is in stories like this that 
the words of the English critic, Phyllis 
Bentley, on Elizabeth Bowen’s work best 
make their point: “Profound and univer- . 
sal tragedy, the world’s slow, snickering 
betrayal of all that is good and fair.” 
(Loox at Att Tuose Roses. 329 pages. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


DesicN For Mvurper. By Percival Wilde. 
274 pages. Random House, New York. $2. 
Gathcred for a week end are ten people. 
When death appears in their murder game, 
they try to solve the case and pick the 
murderer from their midst. Writing of 
events as they occurred, Priscilla, jittery; 
Bert, conceited; Kathleen, slightly drunk, 
and others tell of their one terrible night. 
The author of “Inquest” has again turned 
out an unconventional, thrilling, and 
baffling story. 


Tue Hotitow Cuest. By Alice Tilton. 
284 pages. Norton, New York. $2. Wearing 
top hat, tails, and the purple ribbon of 
the Order of Stephan Vladimir, Second 
Class, Leonidas Witherall, schoolmaster- 
detective, triumphantly unravels a series 
of mysterious and amusing happenings. 


Lots of fun. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Troubles of Reform 


. A: Governor Edison delivers sev- 
eral resounding raps on the noggin of Boss 
Hague and Mayor La Guardia ruskes into 
action vowing to beat Tammany Hall for 
the third time, we may expect confirmed 
optimists to predict the end of boss rule 
and the coming of the millennium of local 
government. But before the hats go into 
the air let us look around a bit. Machine 
rule does not die in a day. A defeat or two 
or three does not destroy its roots. Ma- 
‘ chine rule is holding its own in dozens of 
places, regardless of what goes on in New 
Jersey and New York City. -And, as a 
matter of fact, its chances look none too 
poorly even there. 

Hague will survive until the voters of 
Hudson County tire of the kind of gov- 
ernment which overwhelming majorities 
of them have returned to office over and 
over again. The third election of La 
Guardia is by no means in the bag. Some 
of his Republican backers feel that he is 
more of a New Dealer than Tammany it- 
self. Some of his extreme left-wing labor 
support is expected to split off. His oppo- 
nent will be District Attorney William 
O’Dwyer of Brooklyn—an able, clean and 
popular figure. The Democrats in New 
York are never beaten until the votes are 
counted anyway. They are, after all, the 
dominant party in the city. Moreover 
Thomas E. Dewey has not yet decided to 
run for reelection as District Attorney on 
La Guardia’s ticket. If he finally makes up 
his mind not to, that will also impair La 
Guardia’s election prospects. La Guardia 
does not share Dewey’s views on national 
affairs; but he wants him on the ticket. 


In many places in this country re- 
form: is definitely in trouble. In Missouri 
the Pendergast influence is still strong 
even though the Boss himself is out of 
the way. Only a public aroused by the ex- 
cellent newspapers of that state prevented 
the Legislature from barring Forrest C. 
Donnell, a Republican, from his guberna- 
torial seat. A pretty awful legislative ses- 
sion has just dragged through 186 days to 
its uproarious close—a session about which 
charges are being shouted the length and 
breadth of the state. Names have been 
named and documentary evidence pro- 
duced—evidence presented to a legislative 
committee that proposed a sweeping in- 
vestigation. The Legislature itself, despite 
the public outcry, adjourned without vot- 
ing the investigation. Lamenting this dis- 
graceful record, The Kansas City Times 


says: “Of course, there must be no repeti- 
tion of the 1941 Missouri Legislature. This 
was the worst House of Representatives in 
Missouri’s memory of many dismal ses- 
sions . . . Even under present laws and 
methods, there was never an excuse for the 
miserable House of Representatives that 
defied the people of Missouri this year. 
But this state is entitled to something far 
better than it has ever had before. If there 
is any powder of public indignation in this 
state, the 1941 session should strike the 
match.” 


But the most colorful and explo- 
sive situations seem to be in the making 
in Georgia and Louisiana. We have all 
been reminded recently that Gene Tal- 
madge is back as Governor of Georgia. 
For fantastic reasons—reasons most as- 
suredly not to their discredit—the dean of 
the University of Georgia’s College of 
Education, the president of the State 
Teachers College and the vice-chancellor 
of the State University system have been 
ousted from their posts at the behest of 
the Governor. The Atlanta newspapers 
that protested were warned by the Gov- 
ernor that because they had opposed his 
actions he would give them no more news. 
They need not worry. As long as they 
have Talmadge they will have news: but 
not good news. Talmadge will never build 
up the personal machine that Long did in 
Louisiana, of course. Conditions are not 
as propitious in Georgia and besides, so 
far as ability goes, Talmadge is only a 
dim carbon copy of Huey. Nevertheless 
Talmadge represents a political reaction, 
and a discouraging reaction. 

More discouraging still are the obstacles 
that Governor Sam Jones is meeting in 
Louisiana. A year ago Jones came into of- 
fice crowned with victory over the crippled 
but still dangerous Long machine. Masses 
of the people of his state greeted him as a 
savior. Harnett T. Kane, in his marvelous 
story of the rise and aftermath of Huey 
Long (“Louisiana Hayride,” published by 
Morrow), tells of their hysterical joy after 
the Jones election: “On election night, 
and the next night, and the next, thou- 
sands formed processions, joined parades 
of automobiles, wound in and out of towns 
and city streets; shook hands, knelt some- 
times in prayer, made speeches of deri- 
sion, of exaltation, of exultation, of bom- 
bast, of sobbing happiness. Louisianians 
who had been silent for twelve years as far 
as expression of their true thoughts were 
concerned, tossed handfuls of the sales-tax 
tokens in the air, carried mops to ‘clean up 
the state,’ wore mock high hats to throw 


back the charge against the victorious cap- 
didate . . . danced in the streets, as stores 
and theaters were closed for events that 
some towns termed ‘the biggest since Ar- 
mistice Day.’ But the man who voiced the 
meaning of that victory was Sam Jones, as 
he stood on a balcony above the men and 
women who had made him Governor. 

“ “We're back in the Union now!’ ” 

But reform is more than putting people 
into jail. It is, after all, a prosaic matter 
of reorganizing offices, of getting more effi- 
cient people, of throwing light into dark 
corners of administration and of downing 
that bitter, bitter pill—economy. Jones 
conscientiously went to work. He got 
from the legislature a fairly broad reor- 
ganization of the state government—a re- 
grouping of some 145 departments to pro- 
mote more efficient centralized administra- 
tion. He achieved a reduction in personnel 
and many other important economies. 

For a while, for month after month in 
fact, it looked as if reform were going 
swimmingly. And then, suddenly, the at- 
trition of reform began. The State Su- 
preme Court, with its holdover appointees, 
began to throw out many of the most 
essential features of the reorganization. In 
another case coming up this fall, the Court 
may throw out all the rest. The result is 
chaos in Louisiana. It will be like un- 
scrambling eggs for the Jones administra- 
tion to go backward, and to go forward 
will probably require not only a special 
legislative session but a Constitutional 


Convention. At this writing Jones has not. 


decided on his course. 


Meanwhile out of his retirement 
ex-Governor Earl Long is shouting the old 
Huey Long class appeals. Jones, he says, 
has taken free ambulances from the peo- 
ple, kept them from getting into Charity 
Hospital and has not provided $30 a 
month for the old folks. Jones is also hav- 
ing trouble with the New Orleans organ- 
ization, which, curiously enough, was the 
last of Huey Long’s conquests and which 
is the last stronghold of his former fol- 
lowers. 

Concern over national and international 
affairs should not make us forget to watch 
local governments closely. After all the 
states and counties and cities are essen- 
tial to democracy. Whenever we relax our 
vigilance some Kingfish will arise and, 
with new forms of bread and circuses, en- 
trench himself in power. When he does 
and when, at long last, we realize how 
dangerous he is, there is nothing so hard 
as to find the way back to orderly and 
sane government. For the Kingfish will 
always have the brighter, the more seduc- 
tive shows. Reform is not very thrilling 
stuff. Who can dance to the refrain of 
administrative reorganization and law re- 
form? What song can be sung to the tune 
of economy? Liberty can be lost in most 
alluring ways. To recover it is something 
else again. 
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CAN YOU NAME THE WORLD'S MOST 


1. “Not long ago,” a Canadian writes, “I 
visited the new Rainbow Bridge between 
the U.S. and Canada at Niagara Falls. 
When an engineer took me out on the 
construction, it struck me how symbolic of 
the friendly relations between our twocoun- 
tries was the fact that half the bridge is 
being built 475 feet out from the Canadian 
side; and half, 475 feet out from the Amer- 
ican—to meet finally in the exact center! 


2. “As we stood, hundreds of feet above the whirling rapids at the 
foot of the Falls, I said, ‘Know why this is the most unusual struc- 
ture in the world today?’ My friend laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I 
know several good engineering reasons why it is, but suppose you 
tell me why you think it is.’ ‘Because,’ I answered, ‘it represents a 
monument to the world’s most unusual neighbors— 


3. “ ‘Just stop and think—the United States and Canada are almost 
the world’s only neighbors that are not using their steel to destroy 
one another, but to strengthen their ties. You must admit that’s 
something exceptional in times like these!’ 


j 


4. “When, later, we took the famed trip around the 
Falls, Bill remarked, “The bridge isn’t the only thing 
that makes our two countries unique. The way we’ve 
a Rapper shared those Falls for power without dispute all 
Mie these years is out-of-the-ordinary, too!’ 





5. “Then, at the hotel, it occurred world tastes like Canadian Club. 

to me that Canadian Club, too, is _ It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye— 

among the ties that bind our coun- _— satisfying as bourbon; and you 

tries, for its fine flavor has more can stick with it all evening long 

American friends than any other —in cocktails before dinner and : 

imported whisky!” tall ones after. / y 
Why have so many Americans That’s why Canadian Club 

switched to Canadian Club lately? __ is the largest-selling import- eZ 

Because of its unique, delightful ed whisky in the United foe Mahan Yy ig 

flavor. No other whisky in all the States (in Scotland, too!). : 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE ~ ae 
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Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 
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Coxswain 
U.S.S. North Carolina 


first of a new line of the most 
formidable fighting ships afloat 
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will tell you it’s because Chesterfields are 
Cooler, Milder and Definitely Better-Tasting. a) 
Increase your smoking pleasure... Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos does | 


it for you. Make Chesterfield your cigarette. 
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